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THE 


UNITED SERVICE 


EDITED BY L. R. HAMERSLY. 


NOVEMBER, 1902. 


OUR CONTEMPORARIES. 


AN analysis of the contents of the principal military’ periodicals, 
systematically classified under a few general heads for the conven- 
ience of the reader and student, comprising extracts and comments, 
in which special attention is given to the more important and valuable 
articles. 


ORGANIZATION, ADMINISTRATION AND MOBILIZATION. 


A. THE ARMY. 


Great Britain.—The South African War has given rise to a strong 
tendency toward reform and improvement in the British Army, es- 
pecially as regards organization, recruitment, instruction and training, 
consequently the military periodicals of that country devote consider- 
able attention to these subjects. 

The following articles relate to the subject of organization of the 
British Army: 

1. Suggestions for an Imperial Militia Service—Journal of the 
Royal United Service Institution, August. 

2. The British Army and its Recruitment—Revue du Cercle 
Militaire, Sept. 13. 

3. The Army of To-day.—Army and Navy Gazette, Sept. 13. 

4. The Efficiency of the Militia Infantry—Same. 

5. The Volunteer Force of India—Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution, Feb. 

6. Volunteer Artillery —Same, June. 

7. The Reserve of Officers—Army and Navy Gaseite, Sept. 13. 

8. The South African Army.—Same. 

The first of these articles, by General Chapman, discusses the 
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future of the militia service, and recommends that it be territorialized 
like the Regular Army and made a portion of the latter, that it re- 
ceive further training, and that a Reserve for the militia be formed. 

The second article is a summary and discussion of General Chap- 
man’s article just referred to, and closes with these words of the 
French author : 

“It appears from this article that England experiences great diffi- 
culty in recruiting the number of men now necessary. As she does 
not desire obligatory military service for all at any price, she is seek- 
ing to meet the exigencies of modern conditions by a modified system 
of voluntary enlistments.” 

The system proposed by General Chapman is to make the service 
attractive to young men of good habits and character, by giving re- 
cruits their choice of regiments, by allowng transfers between regi- 
ments, and by adopting the recruit battalion system. In addition, 
the Recruiting Commission is to be charged with finding employment 
for those who pass in the Reserve after their term of active service. 

The third article is an appeal for the prompt reform of the army, 
attention being called to the imperfect training of all ranks: 

“All ranks acquitted themselves admirably so far as pluck and de- 
votion to duty were concerned, but their training had been wretched, 
so bad that even Boer farmers were able to teach all engaged lessons 
in warfare.” 

The fourth article is an excellent discussion of the requirements 
of the militia infantry, in training and education, by an officer of ex- 
perience, who, in addition to service with the militia, served for sev- 
eral years in the German Army, Colonel J. R. Jameson, of the Royal 
Irish Fusiliers. 

The fifth article is devoted to the Volunteer Force of India, and 
contains a severe criticism of the present condition of that force: 

“In the Volunteers discipline practically does not exist, and esprit 
de corps is rare. The public at large declines to take us seriously, 
and it becomes increasingly difficult to get good men to join or to re- 
main. Zealous officers find themselves in a minority, and too often 
cease to be zealous. 

“The conditions in India are not such as to make an Auxiliary 
Militia Force impossible, but experience has shown that such a force 
cannot be created for India by the same methods as those which have 
produced the Volunteer Force of Great Britain. 

“The efficiency of that force, as far as it goes, is only rendered 
possible by the mass of material available.” 

The author, Captain E. Dawson, of the Rangoon Volunteer Rifles, 
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proposes a scheme for raising a more efficient force, the main features 
of which are to engage men to serve for a fixed number of years in 
the active branch, at the end of which they could either re-engage 
or pass into reserve; the annual training to be at least one week, with 
full pay during that period; the officers to serve with regulars; and 
a regular officer to be appointed Inspector-General of Militia. 

The sixth article refers to Volunteer Artillery and treats of their 
deficiencies in education and training, attributing both to faults in 
administration. 

The seventh article on the present position of Reserve officers, with 
special reference to the law requiring them to serve actively in time 
of war and the need of deserved promotion for those who acquitted 
themselves well. 

The last article on the British Army is a Parliamentary paper 
giving a return of the military forces in South Africa from 1899 to 
1902. The total of all arms sent to and raised in South Africa, in- 
cluding the original garrison, was 448,435. The total casualties, as 
well as the casualties in each action, are also given. The entire paper 
is very interesting and the data may be regarded as official and author- 
itative. 


Germany.—There are two recent articles on the German Army 
of some interest : 

1. Armed Strength of Germany.—Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution, Sept. 

2. Characteristics of the Kaiser’s Army. 


The first informs us, among other things, that Germany has four 
million trained warriors available for war and a total of eleven million 
able-bodied men liable to be called up. The second is a readable 
description of the appearance and social conduct of the German officer 
and soldier. 


Russia.—An article, of the character of Military Information .Se- 
ries, relating to the Russian Army, is the following: 
Peace Strength of the Russian Army, January, 1902.—Journal of 
the Royal United Service Institution, June. 
‘ 


The Russian Army is organized geographically into twelve mili- 
tary districts: St. Petersburg, Finland, Vilna, Warsaw, Kieff, Odes- 
sa, Moscow, Kazan, Caucasus, Turkestan, Siberia, and Pri-Amoor; 
and two circumscriptions, Kwang-Tung Peninsula and the Don Army. 
The article enumerates the troops in each. 
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Italy —The Italian Army is referred to in but two brief notices: 

1. The Territorial Militia of Italy—Journal of the Royal United 
Service Institution, Sept. 

2. The Italian Field Maneuvers—Revue du Cercle Militaire, 
Aug. 16. 

China.—The only article of interest relating to the Chinese Army 
is the following: . 

Re-organization of the Army.—Journal of the Royal United Ser- 
zice Institution, Sept. 

This contains the modifications for the organization of the newly 
constituted army, submitted by Yuan Shi Kai, the commander-in- 
chief of the Chinese troops in Pe-chi-li, for the approval of the Em- 
peror. 

South Africa.—A short article, entitled : 

A German Opinion of the Boer.—Journal Military Service Insti- 
tution, May, 
contains a German officer’s estimate of the Boer as a soldier. 

United States—There are several articles of interest relating to 
the United States Army: 

1. The Squad Formation—Journal Military Service Institution. 
May, July. 

2. Reduction of Paper Work in the Company.—Same, May. 

3. Loose-Leaf Company Record.—Same, July. 

4. Army Regulations (Discussion).—Same, May. 


The object of the first paper (in the May number) is to show the 
value of the squad formation in promoting the efficiency of non-com- 
missioned officers and privates, as illustrated by the varied experience 
of Company K, 13th Infantry, in the Island of Luzon, P. I., from 
June to December, 1899. The July number contains a brief discus- 
sion.: 

The next three papers refer to the same subject, which is one of 
such great moment to our army, that the President himself has seen 
fit to refer to it. Captain W. C. Brown’s article contains a summary 
of the improvements that can be made in the present system of paper 
work. Captain H. H. Pattison’s loose-leaf record makes a great sav- 
ing of clerical labor in another way, but Captain Albert Todd’s sug- 
gestion is the most radical. The last-mentioned officer advocates the 
system that all officers accountable for anything should submit to a 
central office all original vouchers and that this central office should 
keep the officers’ accounts. This promises a reduction in paper work 
that would be worth while, and deserves careful consideration. 
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THE NAVY. 


General.—One of the most notable articles, relating in a general 
way to the world’s navies, is that of Lieut. L. M. Nulton, U. S. Navy, 
Staff Intelligence Officer, entitled: 

Notes on Naval Budgets of 1902-3.—Notes on Naval Progress, 
July, 1902. 

Great Britain.—The articles referring to the British Navy are: 

I. What should be the disposition of the materiel and personnel 
of the British Navy in time of peace, and how can the peace strength 
be most rapidly expanded to war strength?—Journal Royal United 
Service Institution ,June, Sept. 

2. A Reserve for the Navy from the Navy.—Same, Aug. 


The first of these are two prize essays, that received honorable 
mention ; one in the June number by Commander Harry Jones, R. N., 
the other in the September number by Lieut. Tristan Dannreuther, 
R. N., both of exceptional interest, not only in England, but to all 
the nations possessing navies, because in these essays principles are 
discussed which admit of general application. These principles con- 
cern more particularly the distribution of the ships in the event of 


war and an outline of the schemes proposed is here given. 

In the first paper the author’s proposed policy in regard to battle- 
ships is to treat the Channel and Mediterranean ships (18 first class) 
as a combined fleet upon which the first shock of war will most prob- 
ably fall, and these should be kept in a high state of efficiency. The 
Reserve Fleet (11 first class and 17 second and third class) to be 
regarded as a nucleus for large reinforcements during war. The 
China Fleet to remain as in peace time, 3 first class, 2 second class 
and 1 third class. The cruiser squadron to be increased to 4 first 
class and 16 second class, for the protection of the incoming and out- 
going trade to be stationed between Gibraltar and Cape Clear, with 
bases at Gibraltar and Queenstown ; a cruiser squadron and 4 first class 
and 16 second class and third class, for the protection of the Medi- 
terranean route, with headquarters at Malta; the Gibraltar and Alex- 
andria guard ships both to proceed to Port Said, and a division of 
the above cruiser squadron to have its headquarters there; the East 
India squadron to be concentrated at Aden to block the entrance to 
the Red Sea, and be reinforced to 6 second and 4 third class cruisers ; 
the North Atlantic Fleet to concentrate at Halifax and Bermuda, and 
be strengthened to 3 first, 6 second, and 6 third class cruisers. The 
most important duties of torpedo vessels will be watching all cross- 
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Channel ports containing torpedo vessels (23 torpedo gunboats, 30 
destroyers, 30 torpedo boats), acting as guard boats to the Mediterra- 
nean, Channel, and Reserve Fleets (40 destroyers), watching all 
ports sheltering hostile torpedo-boats threatening the Gibraltar-Port 
Said route (6 torpedo gunboats and 20 destroyers), and a division of 
such boats to be stationed at Gibraltar, Malta and Port Said (10 de- 
stroyers and 10 torpedo boats). To provide for replacement of losses, 
and to supplement the numbers of vessels where found necessary, all 
fast light-draught steamers obtainable are to be chartered, and armed 
with light rapid-fire guns as speedily as possible. To meet further 
losses and requirements, large numbers of the best types of destroy- 
ers must be laid down on declaration of war and completed with the 
utmost speed possible. Merchant vessels are deemed useful as auxil- 
iary cruisers and torpedo-vessels, as fleet repairing and distilling ves- 
sels (combined), and as colliers, store-ships and torpedo depét-ships, 
all of which should be equipped with at least four rapid-fire guns 
(3- or 6-pounders), to enable them to beat off torpedo-boats in day- 
light. 

The second paper treats the subject in a different way, opening 
with a consideration of the necessary bases. The home bases recom- 
mended are Portsmouth, Plymouth and Chatham, for a war in the 
Channel, Atlantic, or Baltic; at the east end of the Channel, Sheer- 
ness to be the outpost, at the west end Berehaven, the latter also serv- 
ing as a secondary base in case of war with France. The foreign 
bases suggested are Gibraltar as a primary base in the Mediterranean, 
Hong Kong as the primary base in China, Halifax for North America, 
Bombay for the East Indies, Sydney for Australia. Esquimault for 
the Pacific, and Cape of Good Hope for East and West Africa. Of 
battleships, 12 are considered necessary for the Mediterranean, 8 for 
the Channel Squadron, 8 for the Coast Guard or Home Squadron, 
when the Channel Squadron is required to act in concert with the 
Mediterranean Squadron, 10 for the China Squadron, and 4 for 
Particular Service Squadron. Of cruisers, armored cuisers are best 
suited to protect trade routes, and protected cruisers are best for 
crushing small cruisers; in numbers, the Channel Cruiser Spuadron 
is to have 8, the Mediterranean 8, China 4, and for Particular Ser- 
vice 6, all first class; of second class cruisers, required as screens to 
battle squadrons, for the Mediterranean, Channel, Coast Guard or 
China Squadron, each 8, the rest being available for the Particular © 
Service Squadron; of third class cruisers only a few of the best are 
deemed necessary for link, or intelligence ships, with the battle squad- 
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rons, and the remainder can be used for foreign service. Torpedo 
gunboats, the author says, should for war purposes only be considered 
as suitable for harbor defense; of destroyers, a pair should be placed 
under the wing of each Coast Guard battleship, 24 in the Mediterra- 
nean (at Gibraltar and Malta), 20 in China, and 2 in each of the other 
foreign stations. Torpedo boats ought to be considered merely as 
inferior destroyers,-and so employed in harbor defense. 

Both articles have many other points of interest, especially with 
reference to the personnel of the navy, which would also find more 
general application; indeed, the entire articles are well-considered 
essays on a subject of vast importance to all nations. 


Russia.—The naval estimates for 1902.—Journal Royal United 
Service Institution, June. : 

Italy—The naval estimates for 1902.—Journal Royal United 
Service Institution, Aug. 

United States—1. Report of the Secretary of the Navy.—Jour- 
nal Royal United Service Institution, Feb. 
_ 2, Engineers ‘in the United States Navy—Army and Navy 
Gazette, Aug. 30. 

The second of these articles contains comments on Lieutenant 
Edward L. Beech’s article in the Proceedings of the United States 
Naval Institute. 


MILLITARY EDUCATION AND TRAINING. 


Great Britain —The tendency to reform in the British Army is 
extending itself to the military schools and the education of officers 
and soldiers serving with troops. The following are some of the 
more important articles relating.to this subject: 

1. One military education in England from a national and an 
imperial point of view.—Journal Royal United Service Institution, 
Aug. 
2. Education and its Ancillary, the Military Problem.—Same, 
Sept. 

3. Military Training—Army and Navy Gazette, Aug. 23. 

4. The Education of the Sandhurst Cadet—Same. 


These articles all agree in condemning the — system and 


calling for radical improvements. 
The first of these papers discusses the deficiencies of secondary and 


technical education in England to-day, and applies the deductions to 
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the military education of the army officers. The paper and its dis- 
cussion constitute an excellent study for all interested in modern 
education. 

The second paper, by the late Minister of Education, British 
Columbia, also deals with general education as a preliminary, and 
then takes up the ancillary of education which deals with the prepara- 
tion of candidates for commissions in the army, the author’s plan 
being to utilize the universities as the principal channels of entry to 
the army. 

The third article is a brief reference to the great question of the 
education of officers, the author believing that of the three sources 
from which the army is recruited with officers, namely, the universi- 
ties, the militia and the military colleges, the first is the most unsatis- 
factory, and the last the ‘best. 

The fourth article discusses in detail the kind and amount of in- 
struction to be given to the cadets at Sandhurst Military College in 
all branches of study, and concludes with these words: 

“In a word, the proper business,of Sandhurst is to produce suit- 
able Britist subalterns, and the system pursued should be ordered ac- 
cordingly.” 


United States.—Three instructive articles relate to education in 


the United States: 


1. Promotion—Journal Military Service Institution, July. 

2. A National Correspondence School for the National Guard.— 
Same, May, July. 

3. The United State Naval War College—Army and Navy 
Gazette, Aug. 23. 


The first of these is a sound exposition of the manner in which 
promotion by selection, so greatly to be desired in any truly efficient 
and progressive army, may be effected without danger of the influence 
of mere political pull. There ought to be some provision of law 
whereby meritorious service can be properly rewarded, and the logical 
place to reward meritorious line service is in the line, and the reward 
should be promotion. The staff college will assist in solving this, as 
well as other important problems. 

The second is a scheme for aiding National Guard officers in ac- 
quiring a knowledge of military science by establishing a national cor- 
respondence school for the purpose. The discussion in the July num- 
ber presents our own views on this subject very clearly. 

The third is a résumé of the inaugural address of Captain F. S. 
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Chadwick, President of the United States Naval War College, on its 
opening in June last. 


General.—Terms of service in the principal armies of the world. — 
Revue du Cercle Militaire, Sept. 6. 

The question of the term of service for the soldier is still an im- 
portant one. All the continental nations have found it necessary to 
reduce the term with the colors, that is, the term of active service. 
In Germany the two years’ term is undergoing trial; Russia has a 
five-year term, but as a matter of fact most recruits serve only four 
years, many only three and some only two; Austria prescribes three 
years, but in reality two and a half years is the average time; Italy 
also has a legal term of three years, with an actual term of about 
two and a half, except in the cavalry, where three years is required. 


Maneuvers.—The following articles relate to the maneuvers of 
the present year in different countries: 


1. The Foreign Military Maneuvers——Army and Navy Gazette, 
Sept. 13. 

2. The German Maneuvers.—Military Mail, Sept. 19. 

3. Reflections of a Swiss Officer on the Maneuvers in Haute- 
Savoie.—Revue du Cercle Militaire, Sept. 13. 

4. The Koursk (Russia) Grand Maneuvers.—Journal Royal 
United Service Institution, Aug. 

5. The Military Maneuvers at Delhi (India).—Same, Sept. 

6. The Brussels-Ostend Ride ne and Navy Gazette, Aug. 
30; Military Mail, Sept. 5. 

7. The German Naval Maneuvers.—Army and Now Gazette, 
Sept. 13. 

8. The United States Naval Maneuvers.—Same, Sept. 20. 


MILITARY HISTORY, STRATEGY AND TACTICS. 


The following articles of military history are of interest: 


1. Military Occupation of Northern Luzon.—Journal Military 
Service Institution, May. 

2. Cavalry Operations: The Wilderness to the James River.— 
Same. 

3. The American Cavalry in the War of Secession—Same, May, 
July. 

4. The Naval Brigade (British) in China——Journal Royal United 
Service Institution, Feb. 
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5. The Campaign of Eckmiihl, 1809.—Journal Military Service 
Institution, July. ; 

6. Three Years of Campaigning in the Basin of the Tchad (1899- 
1901).—Revue du Cercle Militaire, Sept. 6, 13. 

7. The Situation in South Africa—Journal Royal United Service 
Institution, Feb. 

8. Military Observations on the War in South Africa—Same. 

9. Return of Troops and Horses Sent to South Africa Between 
Jan. 1, 1900, and Dec. 31, 1901.—Same. 

10. The Peace in South Africa—Same, August. 

11. Snapshots Taken by an Officer at Rustenburg During the 
Boer Surrenders.—Same, Aug., Sept. 

12. Personal Reminiscences of a Free State Burgher, During the 
Investment of Ladysmith.—Same, Sept. 

13. Military Observations on the War in South Africa.—Journal 
Military Service Institution, July. 

14. An Opinion of the War.—Army and Navy Gazette, Aug. 30. 

15. General Buller and Ladysmith—Military Mail, Aug 22, 30. 


The first of these, by Captain W. L. Sibert, Engineers, contains 
an outline of the plan and execution of General Otis’ task of taking 
and occupying Northern Luzon. The author’s concluding remarks 
are: 

“General Otis, by disorganizing all armed resistance and occupy- 
ing the enemy’s country, performed the same part in the Philippines 
that General Roberts performed in South Africa. To General Otis’ 
successors was left the difficult task of accomplishing what General 
Kitchener is trying to accomplish in South Africa, viz.: The sup- 
pression of hostile bands operating in a country thoroughly in sym- 
pathy with them.” 

' The second paper is by Major E. J. McClernand, U. S. Cavalry. 
After an interesting and graphic account of the operations the author 
draws the lessons for the future: 

“If such a man as Grant could advise, when about to join in the 
death struggle with his adversary, that a new regiment should be 
dismounted in order to give the horses to dismounted veteran cavalry- 
men, and that such new men might be of value on foot, but were not 
worth their forage on horseback, there must be a great mistake in 
the current belief that the organization and training of cavalry can 
safely. await the eve of battle. 

“Recent legislation has added five regiments of cavalry to the 
regular establishment. They were, and are needed. So far, so 
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good, but they should be kept at the maximum strength. * * * * 


It should not be forgotten that the recruits added, after the concentra- 
tion at Chickamauga, to all regular regiments that participated in 
the campaign against Santiago de Cuba, were an element of weak- 
ness—not of strength—and with few exceptions were left in the 
United States.” 

The third article is a French officer’s view of the American 
Cavalry in the Civil War, translated from the Revue de Cavalerie, by 
Captain J. A. Shipton, A. C.; the fourth is a statistical note; the fifth 
is a well-digested account of Napoleon’s most brilliant maneuvers, 
the campaign of Eckmiihl, 1809; and the sixth is an entertaining 
description of the fall of the empire of Rabah near Lake Tchad in 
Central Africa and the establishment of French dominion there. 

The last nine articles refer to the war in South Africa, and by far 
the most important of these is the first, on the situation in South 
Africa, by Col. Sir C. E. Howard Vincent, an elaborate exposition of 
the policy of the government, the situation in Cape Colony, the dis- 
tribution of the forces, the condition of the several arms of the 
service, the blockhouse system, the cost of the war, and many other 
interesting details and generalities. The eighth and thirteenth articles 
are reprints of an article in Militér Wochenblatt, the observations of 
a German officer who took part in the war. The tenth article is by 
Lieut.-Field-Marshal Gustav Ratzenhofer, of the Austrian army, and 
sets forth the great lessons of the war, the hopes of the Boers in 
entering on war, and the significance of Great Britain’s final success. 
The fourteenth paper is a short opinion by the well-known German 
strategist, General von der Goltz. 


The articles relating to strategy are: 


1. Imperfect Defense——Army and Navy Gazette, Aug. 23. 

2. Strietensk as a Base in the Campaign of 1900.—Journal Royal 
Service Institution, Feb. 

3. A Study of the Late M. Jean de Bloch’s Theories as Applied 
to the Question of Sea Power.—Same, Aug. 


The first relates to the co-operation of all parts of the empire to 
secure mutual assistance against a common foe; the second considers 
the part played by the post of Strietensk, on the Shilka, opposite the 
present terminus of the Grand Siberian Railway, in forwarding 
troops and stores in the campaign of 1900; and the third discusses 
the question of Sea Power, in its relation to future wars, in connection 
with the ideas set forth in a lecture by an able official in high au- 
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thority, M. de Bloch, whose ideas taken in their entirety crystallized 
themselves into a belief “that the growing power of scientific weapons 
has endowed the defensive with such advantages as to insure success 
at all times, excepting only when the defenders can be worn down 
by a crushing numerical superiority on the part of the attacking force.” 
The author considers that M. de Bloch’s theories do not affect fleets 
against fleets, consequently, in case of war, the effect of the military 
(army) display on either side would cancel that on the other, and 
leave the stronger maritime (navy) combination a free hand to in- 
flict intolerable loss and humiliation on their opponents in other 
directions. 


The tactical articles are: 

1. Guerrilla or Partisan Warfare—Journal Military Service In- 
stitution, May. 

2. The Knell of the Volley —Same. 

3. Reconnaissance as a Fine Art Under the Present Conditions 
of War.—Journal Royal United Service Institution, Sept. 

4. Filipino Fighting Tactics—Journal Military Service Institu- 
tion, July. 

5. Trench, Parapet or the Open.—Same. 

6. Marching to the Sound of Cannon.—Revue du Cercle Militaire, 
Aug. 30, Sept. 6. 

7. Machine Guns for the Indian Army: Their Tactical Role in 
Action.—Journal Royal ‘United Service Institution, August. 

8. Tactical Problems.—Revue du Cercle Militaire, Aug. 16, 
Sept. 13. 

The first is an extract from an article on the inefficiency of the 
British officers in South Africa, with comments on the Boer methods 
of warfare. 

The second is a discussion of an article on the volley, setting forth 
the views of General MacArthur, Colonel Coolidge and Major Bul- 
lard, all three officers of experience, and all in favor of retaining the 
volley. 

The third article compares the Boer methods of reconnaissance 
with the modern systems of civilized nations, and discusses the dif- 
ferent kinds of reconnaissance somewhat in detail, closing with a 
short scheme of instruction of the trained soldier in the rudiments of 
practical reconnaissance. 

The fourth describes the Filipino fighting tactics, including a trans- 
lation of the plan proposed by Quintin Salas, the original having been 
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captured by Capt. Gordon, when he surprised the camp of Colonel 
Golez, Salas’ bravest lieutenant. As we may have to fight the Filipino 
again, his style of fighting should be carefully studied, and Major C. 
J. Crane has made his methods available for all in this paper. 

The next article, on the subject of shelter on the battlefield, is a 
very strong one, and worthy of careful study. 

The sixth paper is an historical incident, in which the reasons 
why General Martin des Pallieres, commanding the first division, 
fifteenth army corps, marched to the sound of the cannon at Orleans, 
in November, 1870, are stated. 

The seventh paper is a note on the circumstances under which 
machine guns are to be used by the Indian army, and contains much 
useful information on this point. 

The last paper is a series of tactical problems, appearing from time 
to time, indeed, in almost every number, which constitute an excellent 
study, and are very suggestive. 


ARTILLERY MATERIAL. 


There are several interesting articles on artillery material : 


1. Notes on Ordnance and Armor.—Notes on Naval Progress, 
1902. 

2. The Evolution of Artillery—Revue du Cercle Militaire, 
Aug. 16. 

3. Are Disappearing Guns Essential to the Efficient Defense of 
Our Seaports?—Journal Military Service Institution, May, July. 

4. Gun and Armor Plate Trials—Journal Royal United Service 
Institution, Feb., June. 

5. The Armor-Plate Question—Army and Navy Gazette, 
Sept. 13. 


The first of these is the most elaborate, and comprises descrip- 
tions of the latest naval guns and mounts, armor, small-arms, ex- 
plosives, projectiles and torpedoes, fully illustrated. The second 
paper refers to field artillery. The third is a carefully prepared 
essay on disappearing guns, by Captain John W. Ruckman, artillery 
corps. The gun and armor plate trials, above referred to, are those 
of Cammell plates for the battleship Queen, Beadmore plates for 
ships of the County class, and the Bulwark’s gun trials. The last article 
refers to the effect of capped projectiles in perforating plates, the 
properties of Dunnite and Maximite in shell, and Lieutenant Davis’ 
process for increasing the strength of armor plate. 
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WARSHIPS. 


The following articles on warships have appeared : 


1. The American Navy.—American Shipbuilder, Sept. 11. ' 
2. Notes on Ships and Torpedo Boats.—Notes on Naval Pro- 
gress, 1902. 
3. The Vittorio Emanuela.—Same. 
4. Battleship King Edward VII.—Journal Royal United Service 
Institution, Feb. 
5. New French Cruiser ‘Chateaurenault.—Same, Feb. 
6. New Russian Battleship Peresvlict—Same, June. 


The first is a general article on the growth of our navy. The 
second contains all the developments in the world’s navies during the 
past year, including all ships building, ordered and proposed, as well 
as all reconstructions of old ships, illustrated by diagrams and photo- 
graphs. The other articles are also illustrated, and contain valuable 
data of armed protection and armament. 


MILITARY GEOGRAPHY. 


The only article on this subject is that on: 


Bizerte.—Revue du Cercle Militaire, Aug. 16, 23, 30. 
The article describes the new fortifications erected there and dis- 
‘cusses the strategic value of it as a factor in the Mediterranean. 


MILITARY HYGIENE, 


Several notable articles on military hygiene have been published 
recently : 

1. Army Medical Organization in Active Service.—Journal As- 
sociation of Military Surgeons, Aug., Sept. 

2. Education of Medical Officers.—Same, Aug. 

3. Relation of Personnel to Bed Capacity in Military Hospitals. 


—Same, Sept. 
4. Original Investigations of the Surgeons of the Japanese 


Army.— Same, Sept. 
5.. Sanitary Service in the English Army.—Journal Military 


Service Institution, July. 


The first article is the Sander Prize Essay, by Lieutenant Colonel 
Valery Howard, deputy surgeon general, setting forth the most prac- 
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ticable organization for our army. The author has had extensive ex- 
perience in the field during our late war, and is an officer of excep- 
tional ability in his corps. The scheme elaborated by him is practi- 
cally the standard for our army to-day and his essay contains many 
valuable suggestions for future improvements. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


1. Wireless Telegraphy.—Notes on Naval Progress, 1902. 

2. The Chevallier Electric Target—Journal Royal United Service 
Institution, Aug. 

3. A New Type of Airship (Barton System).—Same, June. 

4. German Order of the Iron Cross——Journal Military Service 
Institution, July. ; 

5. The Victoria Cross—Army and Navy Gazette, Aug. 30. 


OUR EXCHANGES. 


Journal of the Royal United Service Institution—Monthly, 22 
Charing Cross, Whitehall, London, S.W. Per year 245. 

Army and Navy Gazette—Weekly, 3 York Street, Convent Gar- 
den, London. Per year £1 12s. 6d 

Military Mail—W eekly, 2, Amen Corner, E. C., London, England. 
Per year 8s. 8d. 

Notes on Naval Progress.—Occasional, Navy Department, Wash- 
ington, D C. 

Journal of the Military Service Institution —Bi-monthly, Governor's 

Island, New York City. Per year $4.00. 

Journal of the U. S. Cavalry Association —Quarterly, Fort Leav- 
enworth, Kansas. Per year $2.00 

Army and Navy Journal.—Weekly, New York City. Per year 
$6.00. 

Army and Navy Magazine—Monthly, Washington, D. C. Per 
year $3.00. 

Army and Navy Register—Weekly, Washington, D.C. Per year 
$3.00. 

American Shipbuilder—W eekly, 7 Coentiss Slip, Water Street, 
New York City. Per year $2.00. 

Journal of the Association of Military Surgeons.—Monthly, Car- 
lisle, Pennsylvania. Per year $5.00. 

Revue du Cercle Militaire-—Weekly, 37 Rue de Bellechasse, Paris. 
Per year 27fr. 
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REMINISCENCES OF SEATTLE, WASHINGTON TER- 
RITORY, AND THE U. S. SLOOP-OF-WAR 
“ DECATUR,” DURING THE INDIAN 
WAR OF 1855-56. 


Prior to the year 1849, save the small Hudson Bay trading-post at 
Nisqually, no settlement by the whites had been made in the Territory 
of Washington west of the Cascade Range. During the latter part of 
that year a band of Americans, few in number, wandered to the head- 
waters of Budd’s Inlet, and, clearing away the dense forests, founded 
the town of Olympia. Subsequently other small hamlets sprang up 
along the shores of Puget Sound and Admiralty Inlet, with an occa- 
sional saw-mill dotting the heavily timbered bays, and during the first 
vears of the Territorial existence no records appear to have been 
written. 

The Indian war of 1855-56 brought the U. S. sloop-of-war “De- 
catur” to the assistance of this sparsely-settled region, and during her 
active participation in the stirring scenes of that time, the author, for 
his own amusement, carefully noted events as they fell beneath his 
observation, and those transpiring previous to his arrival were carefully 
collected from the actors themselves and found their proper places in 
his joufnal; and on the final departure of the “Decatur” from Puget 
Sound he had massed together material possessing interest to the 
casual reader, and, in the absence of better data, of value to the his- 
torian. Seventeen years after the events to be narrated had passed 
away I revisited the scenes of that memorable year, in an unusually 
interesting cruise, extending over a period of forty-two months, and 
the surviving pioneers, deploring their unpardonable neglect in not 
preserving written evidences of their past, earnestly besought me to 
make public the notes in my possession, in order to secure at least the 
semblance of a history of early days in Washington. To gratify those 
old companions in arms, and also to furnish material for the future 
historian, meagre though it may be, I have endeavored to convert 
the rough notes of a journal into a readable form, and.in giving my 
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personal experiences during the year passed in the inland waters of 
Washington, an important period in Seattle’s early history is neces- 
sarily portrayed ; therefore on the ensuing pages will be found a faith- 
ful narrative of events as they passed before the writer’s eyes, and as 
seen from his stand-point, to be accepted as a reliable history of those 
times and of the Indian war in Washington Territory in its connec- 
tion with Seattle and immediate vicinity, carefully avoiding, as far as 
consistent with this narrative, all matters pertaining to the operations 
of our army and the Washington Territory Volunteers, leaving the 
record of their brilliant achievements to a writer more familiar with 
their history. 

The first settlement on the shores of Duwam-sh* Bay was made in 
April, 1852, by a Dr. Maynard and Messrs. Denny, Bell, and Butler. 
Others soon followed, among whom were Mr. and Mrs. McCannahan, 
whose importance in the colony became sensibly increased on Septem- 
ber 18, 1852, by the birth of a daughter; and Miss Jenny McCannahan 
bears the honor of being the first white child born in Seattle. 

Mr. Henry L. Yesler, a native of Pennsylvania, arrived on the first 
of October, and soon afterwards commenced the erection of a saw-mill, 
which simple act seems to have been the means of establishing the 
nucleus of a city, which, occupying a central position in the navigable 
waters of the Territory, possessing an excellent, well-sheltered harbor, 
and in being the terminus of three river routes leading from the 
mountain passes, is destined prebably to become the great commercial 
city of Northwest America. 

The name Seattle, borrowed from the chief of the Duwam-sh 
Indians inhabiting the shores of the bay, was selected by the colonists 
for the little town established on a point, or rather a small peninstya, 
projecting from the eastern shore, and about two miles from the mouth 
of Duwam-sh River, debouching at the head of the bay. The northern 
part of this peninsula is connected with the mainland by a low neck of 
marshy ground, and about one-sixteenthof a mile from its southeastern 
extremity a firm hard sand-pit nearly joined it to the adjacent shore, 
severed only by narrow channel through which the surplus waters of 
an inclosed swamp escaped into the bay. The south and west sides rose 
abruptly from the beach, forming an embankment from three to fifteen 
feet high ; and proceeding thence northerly, the ground undulated for 


*The correct orthography of this word is Duwam-sh, and not Duwamish, 
the accent being on the second syllable, wam, and sh sounded like sh in she, 
strongly emphasized. Duwamish is not an Indian word, for the syllable ish 
is not a terminal in any dialect spoken by the Flathead or Western tribes. 
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an eighth of a mile, when it gradually sloped towards the swamp and 
neck. 

At the intersection of the latter with the main, and overlooking the 
water, rose a mound about thirty feet above the level of the bay; and 
to the eastward through a depression in the hills, and passing the head 
of the swamp, was a broad Indian trail leading to Lake Duwam-sh, 

_ distant two and a half miles. 

From the shores back towards the interior the country was moder- 
ately rolling, heavily timbered, and overgrown with a dense under- 
growth, penetrated by trails connecting the inlet with the mountain 
passes and other important points in the Territory. Subsequently to 
the erection of the saw-mill, by depositing large quantities of earth 
and sawdust over the neck, Mr. Yesler succeeded in converting it into 
firm, stable ground, upon which, half-way between the mound and 
swamp, he established his residence, a substantial log house, capable of 
accommodating himself and workmen; afterwards other houses were 
built upon this made land, generaly known and termed as the “Saw- 
dust.” 

The mill was set up on the beach at the intersection of the neck 
with the mound, and the dwellings of the earliest settlers were located 
more to the southward on higher ground, and as immigration increased 
the village spread over the peninsula and along the hill-side to the 
westward facing the water, and in October, 1855, the place numbered 
fifty souls and about thirty houses, including a church, hotel, board- 
ing-house, five or six stores, and a blacksmith and carpenter-shop. 
Within a radius of thirty miles the white population amounted to 
about one hundred and twenty, making a total of one hundred and 
seventy men, women and children in Seattle and vicinity. 

Seattle was an intelligent Flathead Indian of medium height and 
prominent features, chief of the nation occupying the western shore of 
Admiralty Inlet contiguous to Port Madison, and, coveting the rich 
lands and excellent fishing grounds of the opposite bay, waged war 
incessantly against the Duwam-sh tribe, who occupied this land of 
promise, until, exhausted in resources and warriors, the latter family 
succumbed and acknowledged him as their master. 

Suc-quardle, better known as Curley, the hereditary chief, accepted 
the fortune of war and quietly submitted to his rule, and both chiefs 
appeared to live on friendly terms with the “Bostons,” as Americans 
were called in contradistinction to King George’s men, which included 
all of English origin. 
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Beyond furnishing a name for the new settlement Seattle does not 
appear to have figured in the subsequent history of the Territory, while 
Curley and members of his family became important factors in the 
annals of the colony, especially a young Indian bearing the name of 
Yark-eke-e-man, commonly called Jim. This native by some inexpli- 
cable instinct attached himself to the white settlers, and served their 
interests with unswerving fidelity until near the close of the war, when 
unfortunately he lost his life from a wound received by the accidental 
discharge of his gun while hunting. He was accompanied by Surgeon 
Jeffrey of the “Decatur,” and under the doctor’s care probably would 
have recovered, but the Indians distrusting his practice of medicine and 
surgery, and contrary to the earnest entreaties of the officers, deter- 
mined upon administering their own popular and more efficacious 
method of treatment known as Ma-mouk-ing ta-ma-neous, which is 
performed by laying the patient prone upon a board on the ground, 
and then while his friends dressed in fantastic garb and smeared with 
paint, drum upon boards, sing, dance, shout, and howl till wrought to 
a state of frenzy, and the night “becomes hideous” with their bewilder- 
ing din, the medicine man is gravely engaged in walking on his knees 
over the entire body of the patient, frequently stopping to pinch, punch, 
pound, and knead him with his fists, muttering some incomprehensible 
incantations all the while; and when morning appeared it was not 
at all surprising to learn that long before the ceremony had con- 
cluded poor Jim had departed for the happy hunting-ground of his 
fathers. 

The advent of the whites was a pleasant episode in the lives of 
these savage people; their arms opened to receive them as superior 
beings, and the lands they possessed were freely offered for their ac- 
ceptance, reserving for themselves only their potato-patches and the 
right to fish in the waters of the sound. 

The early settlers, I believe, were always kind, just and con- 
siderate in dealing with the natives, and so far as I know retained to 
the last their friendship and good will; but as the country filled with 
newarrivals many rough characters, so called “pioneers of civilization,” 
from the Western frontier and other States appeared, who, regardless 
of the rights appertaining to the natives, seized their reserved lands, 
drove them from the fisheries, deprived them of their just dues, surrep- 
titidusly shot some, hung others, and became ingenious in their meth- 
ods of oppression, until their victims, roused from the lethargy en- 
shrouding their faculties, began to exhibit signs of discontent, yet 
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endured patiently, hoping for a beneficial change in their condition till 
the final blow to their anticipations came in 1854 with the delivery of 
some two hundred thousand dollars in presents, a preliminary measure 
on the part of the government to treaty stipulations with the tribes, 
which, being distributed by the agents in such a fraudulent, unjust, 
and outrageous manner finally forced their eyes open to the certainties 
of the future, and from that moment they resolutely determined to be 
rid of the detestable pests fastening upon them. 

The first real symptoms of a change appeared soon after Governor 
I. I. Stevens became the executive ; not that he had offended them, but 
the spirit of vengeance was abroad, and the oppressed tribes were bent 
upon exterminating every white inhabitant in the Territory, irrespect- 
ive of age, sex, or condition. The governor and people residing 
around the head-waters of the sound were blind to the signs of the 
times, and would not, nor could they be made to, see the impending 
dangers threatening both lives and property. And at a most inappro- 
priate moment, early in the summer of 1855, that official departed for 
the country of the Nez Perces and Coeur d’Alenes, in order to negotiate 
treaties with these tribes, leaving his secretary, Charles H. Mason, 
Esq., in charge of the executive chair. 

At this period, bordering on Puget Sound and adjacent waters, 
were small settlements at Bellingham Bay, Port Townsend, Seattle, 
Steilacoom, Nisqually, and Olympia, besides saw-mills established at 
Ports Madison, Ludlow, Gamble, and other places in Admiralty Inlet 
and Hood’s Canal. Away from the water clearings had been made, 
and numerous flourishing homes dotted the forests, and the total white 
population of the Territory was estimated at two thousand souls. 

With this brief outline of history we reach the month of June, 
1855, at which time the U. S. sloop-of-war “Decatur,” Commander 
I. S. Starrett, then at anchor in the harbor of Honolulu, Sandwich 
Islands, received orders to “cruise on the coast of Oregon and Califor- 
nia for the protection of settlers,” and by the 23d inst. she was on the 
scean, bound upon a mission of incalculable importance to the inhab- 
itants of our remote Territory in the Northwest. The orders being 
special, necessitated our steering for that point where the force at our 
command could be displayed to the best interests of the people requir- 
ing protection. 

Columbia River naturally suggested itself as being pre-eminent in 
. this respect, but after carefully considering the subject, Captain Star- 
rett decided upon the inland waters of Washington for the scene of 
immediate operations, and the course was accordingly laid for the 
Strait of Fuca. 
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This apparent deviation from the letter of our instructicns proved, 
in the end, to be the salvation of every white inhabitant in the Terri- 
tory. Seventy-five days after leaving Honolulu the Strait of Fuca 
was reached, and an English trader at Port San Juan, Vancouver’s 
Island, gave information of a meditated attack of many thousands of 
the Northern Indians upon those of Vancouver’s Island and Washing- 
ton Territory. Proceeding immediately to Port Townsend, where cast- 
ing anchor on the evening of July 19, the foregoing proved to be 
unfounded, but news of a more startling nature greeted us, inasmuch 
as it appeared that the natives of our own soil were developing a state 
of inquietude which led the whites to anticipate a rupture within a 
few months. : 

Satisfied as to the impending danger threatening the settlers, and 
being in need of provisions and ammunition, Captain Starrett, with the 
ship under his command, repaired to the California navy yard for sup- 
plies, having obtained which, he returned to his station, and the after- 
noon of October 4, 1855, found the “Decatur” at anchor in Duwam-sh 
Bay, near the town of Seattle, with the following-named officers com- 
prising her roster, viz. : Commander Isaac S. Starrett, commanding ; 
Lieutenants, Edward Middleton, Andrew J. Drake, Aaron K. Hughes, 
and Thomas S. Phelps, Navigator; Passed Midshipman Francis G. 
Dallas, Acting Master; Passed Assistant Surgeon, Richard W. Jeffery ; 
Assistant Surgeon, John Y. Taylor; Purser, John I. Jones; Passed 
Midshipman,’George M. Morris; Gunner, Robert M. Stocking; Car- 
penter, Joseph Miller; Sailmaker, Augustus A. Warren; Captain’s 
Clerk, James S. Starrett. , 

When in California the ship was:delayed afew days in San Fran- 
cisco, and while there an apparently trifling circumstance occurred, 
seemingly not worthy of a second thought ; but for the important bear- - 
ing it had upon the future of Port Townsend I am induced to relate 
it, as a possible warning to others of a kindred nature who may be 
disposed to try a similar experiment. 

One morning a committee of prominent merchants came on board 
and stated to the captain their desire to establish 4 whaling station at 
some point nearer the whaling-grounds of the Arctic than San Fran- 
cisco, and had settled upon Port Townsend as the place, and only 
waited for his opinion, pro or con, to decide the matter. In reply, 
Captain Starrett, who, by the way, was favorably impressed with the 
place selected, urged the undertaking with all the eloquence of which 
he was master, and to which the gentlemen responded, “That settles 
it; we will establish it at once.” As they were about leaving the chair- 
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man queried, “By the by, captain, how about provisions ?” Are the prices 
reasonable?” The captain answered by handing them his market book, 
remarking, “You can see for yourselves, gentlemen, what they charged 
me and my ship’s company.” After carefully scrutinizing every item 
to the last one recorded, they threw down the book, and with much 
apparent feeling exclaimed, “We thought the cost of provisions and 
stores in this city was high enough, and for that reason we desired 
to go where they were more moderate, but this is beyond all conception. 
We do not believe that Port Townsend will become a whaling depot 
just yet.” Thus the greed of a few unscrupulous men, in their efforts 
to take advantage of the people sent to protect their lives and property, 
decided the immediate fortunes of one of the finest harbors on the 
continent. 

The “Decatur’”.»was only a few hours in port before we had a fair 
understanding of existing affairs. During the interval between that. 
ship’s departure in July and her return the passive attitude of the 
Indians had changed to an active.one. The Kliktat and Spokane 
Indians first united with hostile intentions, and soon were joined by the 
Palouses, Walla-Walla, Yakami, Kamialk, Nisqually, Puyallup, Lake, 
and other tribes, estimated at six thousand warriors, marshaled under 
the three generals-in-chief Coquilton,* Owhi, and Lushi, assisted by 
many subordinate chiefs. Envoys were dispatched across the sound to 
the country bordering on the Strait of Fuca to enlist the services of 
the Classet and Clallum Indians, but fortunately for their future the 
wise counsels of the Duke of York, the Clallum chief, prevailed on 
the side of peace and neutrality. 

In the valley watered by the Snoqualmie River resided an impor- 
tant tribe, whose alliance the belligerents eagerly sought, and for two 
months success seemed evenly balanced, but policy at last decided in 
favor of the whites, and of all the tribes in the Territory the Snoqual- 
mie Indians alone drew the sword in favor of the enemies of their 
race, notwithstanding Pat Canim, their chief, most cordially abomi- 
nated the “Bostons,” and unhesitatingly proclaimed his desire for 
their destruction. 

But possessing a large fund of common sense and traits seldom 


*The uncertainty regarding the leading spirit of this hostile organization 
was remarkable, no one being positive as to the individual chief, the majority 
conceding the honor to either Ow-hi, the elder, Ow-hi, the younger, or Kami- 
aken; some to Lushi, and others to Lee-ash or Qui-e-muth. The name given to 
me by the Indians was Coquilton (probably Kamiaken), and I have retained 
that name throughout these pages. 
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found in the Indian character, and rising above prejudice and hatred, 
he subordinated personal enmity to the good of his people, for whose 
welfare he held himself responsible, and being conscious that, however 
disastrous the war might prove to the settlers, the “Bostons,” who were 
“like the trees in the forests,” would recuperate and sweep them from 
the earth; and while he would gladly exterminate them, root and 
branch, policy dictated prudence, and to save his people from final 
destruction he accepted in good faith the proffered alliance. 

The rancor existing in the heart of this savage was caused by in- 
human treatment, perpetrated during his childhood by certain whites 
at Nisqually against himself, father, and brother, in retaliation for a 
murder subsequently proved to have been committed by a white rene- 
gade. After enduring torture in a thousand ways for eighteen months 
they were released, but the bitter feelings engendered by this cruelty 
never slumbered, and, as before mentioned, “policy” alone prevented 
his retaliating whenever objects for his vengeance could be found. 

Excepting the three tribes mentioned, and a few of the Duwam-sh 
race residing in and around Seattle, the entire body of Indians in the 
Territory were united against the colonists, who were poor, without 
military resources, save a few rifles and old fowling-pieces, and beyond 
themselves their only hope rested upon the two companies of the Third 
U. S. Artillery, acting as infantry, commanded by Captain E. D. 
Keyes, U. S. A., and stationed at Fort Steilacoom, situated about a 
mile east of the town bearing that name. Unfortunately, at this time 
their prospects of assistance were lessened by the absence of one com- 
pany, under Lieutenant Slaughter, upon a reconnoitring expedition to 
the Naches Pass, and of whose safety serious doubts were entertained. 
Various extravagant rumors were in circulation, and the minds of the 
people naturally became unsettled and prepared to credit any report 
however marvelous, and when, about October 1, a man by the name 
of Porter was attacked by a few Indians (but who succeeded in 
escaping to Steilacoom), a panic was created. oe 

The farmers of Kings County abandoned their homes and fled with 
their families to Seattle, where, uniting with the townspeople, they lost 
no time in constructing a block-house on the mound of sufficient ca- 
pacity to protect them against the incursion of the savage horde mo- 
mentarily expected; and at this juncture, when all hope of assistance 
from the outside world was given up, the appearance of the “Decatur” 
rounding West Point was such an unexpected acquisition of good for- 
tune to the anxious and despondent settlers that they seemed to feel as 
if a reprieve from sudden death had been granted, and the transition 
from despair to unrestrained joy may be imagined but not described. 
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A few days completed the block-house, and with ample protection at 
hand a sense of security reigned to which this community had long 
been a stranger, and when, on October 18, Acting Governor Mason 
arrived from an observation tour towards the mountains, reporting a 
pacific condition of the country, the panic disappeared, and the farmers 
gradually returned to their homesteads to secure the crops ready for 
harvesting. 

From this period, notwithstanding the pacific news brought by 
Governor Mason, the excitement revived; conflicting rumors multi- 
plied, and to separate truth from fiction taxed the ingenuity of all who 
attempted it; but after an experience of two or three months the offi- 
cers of the “Decatur” became satisfied that no information from any 
source could be relied upon excepting that furnished by Jim (Yark- 
eke-e-man) through Dr. Williamson, which in time was received with 
implicit confidence. The uneasiness of the people became sensibly 
increased on the morning of October 15 by the arrival of Surveyor- 
General James Tilten on the part of the acting governor to solicit a 
loan of muskets and ammunition to enable the citizens of Olympia to 
arm against an apprehended attack. As the danger appeared immi- 
nent, the ship was nearly denuded of small-arms in order to satisfy the 
demand. 

On the 18th the alarm of the citizens was seriously augmented by 
the arrival from Fort Colville of six Frenchmen, who were positive of 
the union of the Kliktat, Spokane, Palouse, Walla-Walla, and Yakami 
Indians for hostile purposes, and had been assured by the chief of the 
latter tribe that on October 6 he had attacked arid destroyed a company 
of soldiers, thereby securing a good supply of arms and ammunition, 
enabling him to assume the offensive and also to secure all the moun- 
tain passes and rivers. 

This probably was the Indian version of a report received through 
another channel the next day that on the 6th Major Haller’s command 
’ had charged and routed a body of Indians, with severe loss on both 
sides, the soldiers remaining in possession of the field. 

Following this came the news of Lieutenant Slaughter’s return 
from the mountains, where finding the enemy numbering between 
three and four thousand, he deemed it expedient to fall back, first to 
White River and afterwards to Fort Steilacoom. 

These and other kindred stories served as a prelude to the tragedy 
enacted at the Pup-shulk Prairie on Sunday morning, October 28, 
when at eight o’clock the savages surprised and murdered three fami- 
lies recently returned to their homes. 

This band of Indians was led by the chiefs Nelson, a Pup-shulk, 
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Kun-ash-kelt, and Si-am-hum, the latter a medicine-man, noted for his- 
cruel disposition, who had, by covering his person with knife and bul- 
let wounds, impressed his brethren with the belief of his bearing a 
charmed life. 

The horrors of this morning can never be revealed, and very little 
other than conjecture is known, for of the two adult survivors, both 
of whom were wounded ‘in the instant of attack, one crawled away and 
hid in the woods, and the other, a young man named “Joe Lake,” 
remembered little beyond a crash of arms, a sharp twinge in the shoul- 
der, a torn coat, and his arrival at Seattle about 4 P. M.; and the only 
information we have was given by a child aged seven years. 

About Io o’clock A. M. on the 29th a canoe was seen coming from 
Duwam-sh River, which, on being intercepted by a boat from the 
-“Decatur,” was found to contain an Indian and three children, the 
latter suffering from cold, hunger, and neglect. The eldest, a bright 
boy named John Icelius King, seven years old on the previous day, 
with an intelligence beyond his years, informed his listeners that on the 
previous morning about eight o’clock, while playing in the yard with 
the other children, his step-father, a Mr. Jones, at that time being in 
the house, and his mother in the pantry adjoining, the Indians stealth- 
ily approached and instantly killed Mr. Jones, while his mother, en- 
deavoring to regain the house on her hands and knees, was discovered 
and also shot, and as she fell she called to her oldest boy and urged 
him to try and save his brother and sister and take them to Seattle. 

At this moment the Indians appeared intent upon their destruction, 
when one of their leaders known as Nelson, a Pup-shulk chief, drove 
them back, and seizing the children, forced them into the bushes with 
the injunction to “run away and hide.” 

Raising the little boy, who was only two years old, in his arms, and 
taking the girl, aged four, by the hand, the little fellow set out for 
Seattle, twenty-five miles away, and after managing to overcome a dis- 
tance of about five miles they fortunately discovered a camp of friendly 
Indians, who welcomed them to their tent, and after making known to 
them their distressed condition a young man called “Wash Tom” im- 
niediately embarked the little waifs in his canoe and started down the 
river for a place of safety. 

The night was thus far the coldest of the season, and Tom, on dis- 
covering the sufferings of his passengers, wrapped his own blanket 
around and generously gave them his entire stock of provisions, con- 
sisting of three or four cold potatoes, and the little hero naively said 
that he “kept awake all night to keep the children warm.” 
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The journey was void of adventure, and, as already stated, ten 
o’clock on the morning succeeding the disaster found them on board 
the “Decatur.” 

The foregoing is all the positive information we have of this bloody 
event, though much supposititious evidence was gathered a day or two 
later from an inspection of the scene of butchery. During the after- 
noon of the 29th a company of fifty-five volunteers, under the com- 
mand of Captain Hewett, were landed at the mouth of the Duwam-sh 
River to scour the country and bring in settlers. The party returned 
on the 2d of. November, having found and interred the remains of 
eight people, namely: Mr. and Mrs. King, Mr. and Mrs. Jones, Mr. 
and Mrs. Brennan, Mr. Cooper, and one other man, name unknown. 

All of the bodies were horribly mangled, and in the case of Mr. 
Brennan evidences of a desperate resistance were apparent, the ground - 
being torn up, handfuls of hair and fragments of clothing scattered 
around, and his body completely riddled with knife wounds, while his 
wife was stabbed through the breast, and her body, with an infant 
clasped in her arms, was thrown headforemost into a well 

Certain prominent Indians declared that these murders were caused 
by the whites arresting and holding in prison Lushi, the chief of the 
Quai-a-malt tribe, at the head of White River, but as he was known to 
be at liberty a few days later the story was not credited, but was sup- 
posed to have been circulated in order to draw attention from the real 
object of the uprising. 

Kakum, a Lake chief, married to a Snoqualmie wife, had much to 
say on the subject, but as his statement could not be substantiated no 
confidence was placed in it. 

The farmers having returned to Seattle, and that place holding 
about one hundred able-bodied men, to a certain extent the ship was 
left free to attend to the interests of other places on the sound, and 
having garrisoned the block-house with a guard of marines under 
Lieutenant Drake, she sailed on November 20 for Steilacoom, where 
the people were much excited over a party of some thirty North- 
ern Indians encamped to the southward of the town. Lieutenant 
Hughes was dispatched with the first cutter to investigate the trouble, 
and as he landed and was advancing towards them, the. Indians, 
wrought to a high pitch of anger by the townsmen, and not compre- 
hending the object of the visit, covered him with their guns and 
ordered him back, but Hughes, undaunted, pushed onward, and as'the 
Indians were on the point of firing the squaws, fortunately remaining 
cool, seized and pressed the muzzles of the rifles down, and by their 
presence of mind saved the officer’s life and their entire band from 
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annihilation. An amicable conversation followed, which resulted in the 
Indians leaving immediately for Vancouver’s “Island. 

At the fort Captain Keyes was organizing another expedition for 
the field, to be commanded by Lieutenant Slaughter, and being short 
of officers, Master Dallas was assigned temporarily as aide to Captain 
Keyes, and Dr. Taylor as surgeon, and Lieutenant Harrison, of the 
revenue cutter “Jefferson Davis,” as first lieutenant to Slaughter’s 
command, which in a few days left for the Muckle-shute Prairie, and 
from that point to carefully examine the White River country through 
to the head of Duwam-sh Bay. 

On the 1st day of December, while meditating a visit to Nisqually 
and Olympia, alarming news from Seattle came by express, and the 
ship immediately repaired to that place, when an urgent request was 
received from Port Madison for the vessel to “come immediately and 
save the people from a band, of Northern Indians who were threaten- 
ing the lives of the entire settlement.” In a few hours the ship was in 
that harbor, and Captain Sterrett, believing in the possible settlement 
of a probable misunderstanding by a conference, requested the prin- 
cipal men to assemble on board for that purpose; but the Indians, 
doubting the propriety of subjecting their persons to the tender mercies 
of the “Bostons” without proper guarantees, which Captain Sterrett 
declined to give, sent a decided negative, but after many promises and 
much persuasion he succeeded in gathering a deliberative board of the 
savages, composed of Scowell, the most powerful chief in all the Ter- 
ritories of Northwestern America, and eighteen minor chiefs, or Tyees, 
and after giving them an exhibition of the power of heavy guns, the 
explosive nature of iron shells, and destructive qualities of grape and 
canister, he explained the situation, the excited state of the settlers, 
and in the war already inaugurated the impossibility of distinguishing 
friends from foes, and concluded by urging them to return to their 
own country and remain there until the close of hostilities; to which 
Scowel immediatey responded, “In eighteen hours we will leave, and 
not return till the war is over.” Within twelve hours the entire en- 
campment had departed from the waters of Puget Sound. 

The object of the trip being satisfactorily concluded, and the state 
of affairs at Seattle rendering imperative the ship’s immediate return, 
preparation was made to leavé, when a canoe arrived from the latter 
place bringing news of the disaster which had befallen the command 
of Lieutenant Slaughter near the forks of White and Green Rivers, 
requiring notice at this time. 

The march of the expedition after leaving Steilacoom to Muckle- 
shute was devoid of interest, and after a brief rest at that prairie pro- 
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ceeded down the valley of White River, every precaution being taken 
against surprise, and notwithstanding the constant fall of rain, neither 
tents nor fires were permitted until their arrival at the Pup-shulk 
Prairie, near the forks, where, on December 4, meeting with Captain 
Hewett, and being assured by that officer of. the absence of Indians, 
his company having thoroughly scoured the neighborhood during the 
day, Lieutenant Slaughter ordered his men to encamp for the night. 
Tents were erected, fires kindled, and for the first time in three days 
the tired and drenched command enjoyed rest and dry clothing. 

A deserted log hut was found on the ground, which the officers 
appropriated for headquarters, and with a rousing fire before the door, 
made themselves as comfortable as the circumstances would admit. 
About 10 o’clock P. M., while Lieutenant Slaughter and Captain Hew- 
ett were conversing together inside the hut, and exposed to the open 
door, with Dr. Taylor and Lieutenant Harrison also in the room, the 
Indians, who had passed the sentinels unperceived, poured a heavy 
volley into the encampment, instantly killing Lieutenant Slaughter 
and wounding others. The awakened garrison were quickly in posi- 
tion, and a fierce fusilade was kept up on both sides until towards 
dawn, when the Indians retired, leaving on the ground Lieutenant 
Slaughter, Corporal Berry, and one private of the army, and Corporal 
Langden, Washington Territory Volunteers, killed, and five men 
wounded. The intense darkness of the night probably saved the 
command from annihilation. On December 6 the expedition, with the 
remains of Lieutenant Slaughter, arrived at Seattle, and returned to 
Fort Steilacoom by water. 

Subsequently it transpired that during the two days and nights 
previous to the arrival of the command at the forks it had been con- 
stantly surrounded by a band of Indians capable of mastering it at any 
moment, but owing to the inability of the chiefs to distinguish the 
cfficers, they preferred to wait until they could be sure of them, be- 
lieving that without a head the soldiers would become demoralized 
and yield without a struggle. 

On the morning of December 7 the “Decatur,” with William 
Webster, pilot, in charge, weighed anchor, and while working to the 
southward against a light head wind, and at about high water, at 2 
P. M., being close in with Bainbridge Island, struck upon a rocky reef 
making in a southeasterly direction from the land, a danger of which 
the pilot was entirely ignorant. A sharp point penetrated the keel 
and held the ship against every attempt to back her off, and by the 
time an anchor could be carried out and the heavy guns run aft, the 
tide had fallen sufficiently to render futile every effort to move her. 
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The rise and fall of the tide was between thirteen and fourteen feet, 
and as it subsided the ship canted rankly to starboard, and appeared 
to be held at a point about ten feet abaft the foremast. About 5 
o’clock P. M. a loud, sharp report was heard, accompanied with a 
severe trembling of the vessel, and an examination for the cause re- 
vealed the fact of her starboard bilge bearing upon a sharp ridge of a 
ledge, with the side from the keel up being stove in; the main rail 
between the fore and mainmasts arched nearly two feet, and the seams 
opened an inch or more. At low tide the ship rested as follows, viz.: 
the stem on the bottom, where there was only three feet of water, the 
bilge under the after part of the fore-channels on a sharp, rocky ridge, 
and the keel upheld by the pointed rock before mentioned. 

Thus she was sustained at two points, the stern and bilge with the 
forefoot elevated about five feet above the sand. Had she gone ten 
feet farther, the ship would have been evenly balanced in the air at 
low water. The open seams were calked with blankets, and every 
preparation made to float her at high water. About six o’clock the 
next morning, during a moderate squall, the ship backed off, and soon 
under a press of canvas was beating back to Seattle, where, after a 
vexatious passage, contending against head winds and calms, she ar- 
rived in thirty hours. 

On the 1oth of December the command of the “Decatur” was 
transferred to Commander Guert Gansevoort, U. S. N., Captain Ster- 
rett having been placed on the reserve list of the navy by the action 
of the retiring board of 1855, in consequence of false charges having 
been preferred and the defendant adjudged guilty without a hearing. 
Subsequently, however, he was triumphantly vindicated before a 
proper tribunal, and one of the most genial and efficient officers of the 
navy was restored to the active list. As a seaman, he had no superior 
in or out of the service. The ship was now taken to Yesler’s wharf, 
the topmast and yards sent on shore, hold broken out, battery re- 
moved to the wharf, and at high water hauled as far up on the shore 
as it was possible to get her, so that when the tide was at its lowest 
ebb she was nearly “high and dry.” An examaination showed the 
keel, keelson, and side up to the water-line to be badly broken, the 
latter stove in, and the starboard side from bridle-port to mainmast, 
and rail to keel, frame-knees, lining, and outside planking, excepting 
an inch of the outer surface, completely dry-rotted. 

The carpenter’s crew immediately commenced the repairs by jack- 
ing the side into place, filling in with new wood; bracing with strong 
timbers, calking, felting, and sheathing the outside; working day and 
night till the 19th of January, when the battery was remounted, and 
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the ship once more rode to her anchor, where she could command 
nearly every part of the town with her guns. 

During the twenty days the ship lay on the beach undergoing 
repairs many. incidents worthy of notice occurred, among which the 
following may be considered the most interesting. Early in the month, 
Lushi, eluding the watch of Steilacoom, gained the reservation near 
that town, and while endeavoring to corrupt the Indians there notice 
of his presence was conveyed to Captain Keyes, who immediately 
dispatched Captain Maloney and company in the Hudson Bay steamer 
“Beaver,” kindly loaned for the purpose, to secure the person of that 
chief for further disposal; but as the “Beaver” approached the en- 
campment Lushi and his warriors were in battle array awaiting their 
arrival, but having no cannon or facilities for landing, beyond a small 
boat capable of holding only three or four persons, Captain Maloney 
was obliged to return and report the failure of his mission ; whereupon 
Captain Keyes embarked in the “Active” for Seattle to borrow the 
launch and howitzer of the “Decatur,” but they being indispensable 
for the protection of that place, Captain Gansevoort declined to let 
them go out of the bay. 

The “Active” then steamed away for Steilacoom, where she arrived 
about midnight of January 6. In the meanwhile, alarmed for his 
safety and divining the object of the “Active’s” absence, Lushi quietly 
returned to the Puyallup River, capturing two white men on his way 
and carrying them prisoners to his camp. 

About ten o’clock on the evening of January 18 the town was 
thrown into a commotion by the discharge of a musket, apparently 
near the outskirts in rear of the mound. 

The “Decatur’s” crew, who were organized in four divisions, with 
a howitzer’s crew in addition, sprang to arms, repaired to the stations 
assigned in the event of a surprise, manned the guns mounted to sweep 
the wharf, and awaited further developments, while the women, 
children, and others sought refuge in the block-house. 

No further disturbance occurring, an armed guard was detailed to 
ascertain the origin of the firing, and while passing the house occupied 
by Mrs. Holgate, one of their number stumbled over the dead body of 
a man, which, on being carried to the front, proved to be that of John 
Drew, a deserter from the “Decatur.” 

An investigation established the following: that Drew, in attempt- 
ing to enter the house through a window, made his presence known by 
the noise created in raising the sash; and while Mrs. Holgate was 
endeavoring to keep him out by holding it down and screaming for 
help, her brother, a lad of thirteen, came to her rescue with a small 
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fowling-piece and shot the man in the head, who, on receiving the 
charge in the face, below the eye, fell dead. 

The company of volunteers formed the preceding November 
having disbanded early in January, a new organization was soon after 
created, with Messrs. Hewett and‘ Peixotto for its officers, and now 
occupied a post of observation near the head of the Duwam-sh, while 
the waters of the bay and inlet were actively patrolled by the launch 
under my charge. Meanwhile, the coast survey steamer “Active” 
arrived, with the following officers attached, viz.: Lieutenant James 
Alden, U.S.N., commanding; Lieutenants Thomas G. Corbin, Simeon 
S. Bassett, and Philip C. Johnson; Assistant Surgeon John M. Brown, 
and Engineers N. C. Davis and M. P. Jordan. This vessel having 
volunteered for service in the war, was assigned to duty principally in 
the head-waters of the sound, where she immediately repaired, and 
was efficiently employed. 

About the 21st of January “Jim” notified Captain Gansevoort of 
the Indians having crossed the mountains, and on being joined by the 
warriors west of the Cascades had formed in two columns, under Co- 
quilton and Owhi, to attack simultaneously Seattle and Steilacoom, 
which with their overwhelming forces they hoped to carry, and then 
pursue their bloody work until not a white inhabitant was left alive in 
the Territory ; but when on the eve of executing these plans Coquilton 
was instructed by a scout that the “Boston war-ship,” then aground in 
Duwam-sh Bay, had her hold full of powder, and to an enterprising 
chief like himself would become an easy prey, whereupon he had 
recalled Owhi, and with the united columns was marching upon Se- 
attle to secure the prize providently placed within his reach; and that 
secured, the Territory, he reasoned, would be at his mercy, and its 
final conquest only a matter of time. 

“Jim” was unable to estimate the probable number of Indians mar- 
shaled under Coquilton, but his informant enumerated them at hi-hi- 
hiu, signifying an immense throng. For some unaccountable reason 
this information fell upon the ears of an apathetic populace, who re- 
garded it as the idle vaporing of an irresponsible savage too contempt- 
ible to notice, but the officers of the “Decatur,” relying upon one whose 
word they had learned to trust, bent every energy in preparing to 
dispute with the wily foe for the possession of Seattle. The work on 
the ship was pursued with unremitting vigor until she floated, all 
ataunto, in the stream. The divisions, skilled in the exercises of battle, 
nightly occupied the shore, vigilantly guarding the people as they slept, 
and resting only when the morning light released them from the 
apprehended attack. The divisions commanded by their respective offi- 
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cers were distributed along the line of defense in the following order: 
the fourth, under Lieutenant Dallas, commencing at Southeast Point, 
extended along the bay shore to the sand-bar, where meeting with the 
right of the first division, Lieutenant Drake, the latter continued the 
line facing the swamp to a point half-way from the bar to a hotel 
situated midway between the bar and Yesler’s place, and there joined 
the second, under Lieutenant Hughes, whose left, resting on the hotel, 
completed an unbroken line between the latter and Southeast Point, 
while the howitzer’s crew, Lieutenant Morris, was stationed near 
Plummer’s house to sweep the bar and to opei-.e wherever circum- 
stances demanded. The third division, Lieutenant Phelps, occupied 
that portion of the neck lying between the swamp and mound east of 
Yesler’s place, to secure the approaches leading from the lake, and the 
marines, under Sergeant Carbine, garrisoned the block-house. 

The divisions thus stationed left a gap between the second, and 
third, which the width and impassible nature of the swamp at this place 
rendered unnecessary to close, thereby enabling a portion of the town 
to be encompassed, which otherwise would have been exposed. 

The distance between the block-house and Southeast Point, follow- 
ing the sinuosities of the bay and swamp shores, was three-quarters cf 
a mile, to be defended by ninety-six men, eighteen marines, and five 
officers, leaving Gunner Stocking, Carpenter Miller, Clerks Francis 
and Ferguson, and fifteen men with Lieutenant Middleton to guard the 
ship. Surgeons Jeffrey and Taylor, Purser Jones, and Sail-maker 
Warren composed the staff of the cammanding officer, and did good 
service on shore. Of the entire ship’s company, numbering one hun- 
dred and forty-five officers and crew, only one, Hans Carl, an old sea- 
man in the last stage of decline, was unable to answer when the 
inuster-roll was called. 

The evening of January 22d witnessed the disbanding of Captain 
Hewett’s company of volunteers, because these worthies declared “they 
would not serve longer while there was a ship in port to protect 
them ;” and a more reckless, undisciplined set of men has seldom been 
let loose to prey upon any community than these eighty embryo 
soldiers upon Seattle. Efforts were made to utilize this material, but 
with indifferent success, until after much rough argument about thirty 
of their number became partially convinced that their individual safety 
depended upon unity of action under a competent leader, and they 
finally consented to form a company, provided Mr. Peixotto would con- 
sent to serve as captain. That gentleman accepted the honor, and on 
being furnished with arms and mustered in, they were assigned to the 
unoccupied space between the second and third divisions, with instruc- 
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tions to be wakeful and watchful, and on no account to leave their 
posts without permission. 

At 9 P. M. these volunteers were sent to their stations, and at ten 
o’clock, when the officer went his rounds, every soul of them had 
gone home to bed, leaving their guns behind to represent them, and 
Captain Peixotto in disgust threw up his commission, and, volunteer- 
ing, was delegated to duty with the third division. 

On the 24th the “Active” came into the harbor, bearing Governor 
Stevens and staff, accompanied by Captain Keyes and Indian Agent 
Simmons, 

The governor, recently returned from visiting the Coeur d’Alenes 
and other transmountain tribes, scoffed at the idea of Indian troubles, 
and on the evening of the 25th concluded a speech addressed to the 
settlers with these emphatic words: “I have just returned from the 
countries of the Nez Perces and of the Coeur d’Alenes; I have visited 
many tribes on the way both going and coming, and I tell you there 
are not fifty hostile Indians in the Territory, and I believe that the 
cities of New York and San Francisco will as soon be attacked by 
Indians as this town of Seattle.” The effect of this declaration upon 
his hearers was disheartening in the extreme, for within an hour before 
their utterance intelligence had been received that “Coquilton with his 
‘army was approaching by the way of lake Duwam-sh, and had been 
crossing since early in the morning ;” and many then resolved to leave 
the country, which they afterwards did, causing much annoyance to the 
governor, who attributed their defection to the “improper influence of 
the officers of the ‘Decatur.’” Immediately upon closing the guberna- 
torial party re-embarked, and continued their inspecting tour of the 
reservations in the lower waters of the inlet. 

Owing to a singular idiosyncrasy on the part of the people residing 
in the upper regions of the sound, only a few apparently believed in 
the danger near at hand, and laughed to scorn the “officers of the ship 
at Seattle” for their absurd apprehensions of any difficulty with a race 
too cowardly to resist any aggressions, however serious they might be. 

During the afternoon of the 25th, Tecumseh, chief of the Lake 
Indians, came in with his whole tribe and claimed protection against 
the hostiles, who designed their destruction in consequence of their 
adhering to the whites, and: they were assigned to a portion of the 
unoccupied ground in the southern portion of the town, with the 
injunction to keep within their camp and not to stray beyond its 


bounds. 
The protestations of these Indians were received in good faith and 
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an asylum cheerfully accorded ; how well deserved the following pages 
will show. 

The night of January 25 set in heavily overcast and misty, 
while the weather was absolutely calm, admirable for detecting the 
stealthy approach of the savage enemy, but uncomfortable for the 
patient watchers, upon whose sensitive ears the slightest sound broke 
with startling clearness ; and many nights of this harassing disquietude 
were the “Decatur’s” men destined to endure in the coming months 
before the end was reached. At five o’clock in the afternoon the divi- 
sions repaired to their allotted station on the shore, every man a 
sentry, and not a sound above a whisper could be heard along the 
entire line, while the officers noiselessly kept ward over every part of 
their commands ; and if we except a few refractory ex-volunteers on 
the, Sawdust and the occasional barking of dogs, almost perfect 
quietude rested upon the town. 

At eight o’clock two Indians, closely wrapped in their blankets, 
sauntered slowly by, apparently from the Duwam-sh encampment on 
the southern slope of the mound, and when a pace or so away I sud- 
denly stepped before them and in “Chenook” demanded their names - 
and business abroad at that hour of the night, to which, unconcernedly, 
they replied, “Lake tillicum* and we have been to visit Curley.” 

A careful scrutiny of their features satisfied me of their being 
strangers, and accepting their explanation I remanded them to 
their camp, with an admonition to “keep within bounds, otherwise they 
would be shot.” 

Giving a grunt of satisfaction, they rapidly disappeared in the dark- 
ness towards the south end of the town, and the lieutenant-generals of 
Coquilton’s army, the high chiefs Owhi, a Kliktat, and Lushi, a Qui- 
a-mault, passed unmolested into the camp of friendly Indians located 
in the center of our lines. 

Within an hour after my rencontre with these Indians an admir- 
able imitation of an owl’s hooting was heard directly in my front, 
which immediately afterwards received responsive hoots from both 
right and left; and on making known my impression of the enemy’s 
proximity, Curley was dispatched into the wilderness to collect such 
information as he might be able to gather without undue risks to him- 
self. Returning two hours later, he reported “no Indians present in 
the woods, and an attack during the ensuing hours of that night an 
impossibility ;” and complaining of fatigue, signified his intention 
of seeking the repose of which he was in immediate need. 


*People. 
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Headquarters had been established at Mr. Yesler’s house,and while 
there, observing Curley during the narration of his night tramp in the 
woods, a marked change from his usual manner struck me unpleasant- 
ly, and induced an impression that perhaps he had passed beyond the 
pale of being further trusted; why, I was unable to answer to myself, 
but suspicion warned me that his visit to the forest had resulted in a 
way quite at variance with the statement he had somewhat insolently 
made; and on his reaching the Sawdust I was not far behind, deter- 
mined that no hooting owl should draw him beyond the lines 
again that night. When out alone in the dark, as Curley apparently 
believed himself to be, he set out with rapid steps toward his own 
encampment, muttering and gesticulating wildly, and when a dozen 
paces or more away suddenly stopped, and, stamping violently on the 
ground, turned and swiftly vanished in the direction taken by the two 
Indians three hours before. Pondering over these matters, the night 
quietly passed away, and while the vigilant sentinels were mindful of 
the foe in front, they little dreamed of the treachery being enacted in 
their rear. 

At midnight, commencing January 26, Tecumseh, Owhi, Lushi, 
Curley, Yark-eke-e-man, and chiefs of lesser note were assembled in 
the lodge of the former to decide upon a plan of battle and the neces- 
sary details to harmonize the movements of the Indians both in and 
out of the town. Preliminary to more important business, the council 
decided upon an indiscriminate slaughter of all the people found in 
Seattle, including those belonging to the ship. Curley requested an 
exemption in favor of Mr. Yesler,—always a kind friend to his race, 
-—but being overruled, finally consented that he also should be con- 
signed to destruction with the others. Next, after serious deliberation, 
they decided that their stranger guests should immediately return to 
Coquilton by water, and arrange for a simultaneous assault of all the 
forces under his command; the Indians within the town to provide 
against a retreat in the direction of the bay, and thus insure the de- 
struction of both people and town, and secure a retreat to the forests 
before the heavy guns of the ship would be able to open fire ; the attack 
to be made about 2 o’clock A. M. instead of the hour immediately pre- 
ceding dawn, as is usual with the Indians ; and the inadequate garrison 
being taken by surprise, would, they argued, offer only a feeble resist- 
ance to the overwhelming number of determined Indians launched 
suddenly upon them, and an easy victory be gained with tittle loss to 
themselves. 

Having satisfactorily completed the programme for offensive oper- 
ations, the two chiefs were on the eve of embarking in a canoe waitin* 
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for them on the beach, when Yark-eke-e-man, who had some time 
previously been accused by the Indians of being too friendly with their 
enemies, and who was not wholly free from the ban of suspicion, 
now became painfully conscious of his inability to give timely warning 
of the intended movement, and instantly conceived a way of defeating 
their well-disguised plans, while at the same time he would be enabled 
to notify those interested in the measures inaugurated for their destruc- 
tion; and while apparently assenting to every proposition decided in 
the affirmative, he boldly opposed the method of execution, and coun- 
seled the chiefs not to attempt to leave in the manner suggested, for 
the men guarding the shore would certainly discover and shoot them, 
“and your death or capture at this juncture,” said he, “will defeat the 
objects we have in view; but rest quiet until morning, and as soon as 
the crew return to the vessel, you can walk out over the bar, mistaken 
for Lake Indians ; besides, the ‘Bostons’ are anticipating a night attack, 
and prepared to resist any assault you may make; and if you should 
succeed, which is doubtful, it will be at the cost of a fearful loss of life; 
but wait,” he added, “until ten o’clock, when the ‘Decatur’s’ men will 
have breakfasted and gone to sleep; then be prepared to attack with 
your whole force, leaving the avenués of retreat to the care of the 
Indians in town, and when ready, overwhelm the place with every 
warrior in your army, and before the guns of the ship can interfere 
every inhabitant wili be dead, their dwellings given to the flame, and 
your people back in safety to the woods. 

“Now mass your forces in ambush near the brow of the first range 
of hills, leaving a few exposed in front, and as the ‘Decatur’s’ men 
land, mistaking them for the main body, they will charge and. drive 
the flying Indians up the hill, and on their reaching your line give 
them the contents of your guns, and let clubbed muskets and knives 
do the rest; not a soul can escape, and with canoes the ship will be 
easily overpowered, and she, together with her ammunition and pro- 
visions, will be yours.” 

This scheme proved too grand in the prospects advanced, and by 
far too brilliant in its anticipated results, not to find a ready response 
in every Indian’s heart, and without modification the council unami- 
mously voted to substitute it for the original one planned a short time 
hefore. 

At seven, o'clock, as the divisions were moving on board, two In- 
lians were seen passing out over the sand-bar towards Tom Pepper’s 
house, situated on the edge of the woods, near the junction of the bar 
with the beach. 

Eleven hours before those Indians had stood face to face with me 
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on the Sawdust, and now, as I stood watching them disappear from 
my view in the guise of Lake Indians searching for food, little did I 
imagine that with a favoring fortune they held the destinies of Wash- 
ington in their hands. 

Soon after the departure of the envoy chiefs, “Jim,” eluding the 
vigilance of Curley, succeeded in gaining the back-room of Dr. Wil- 
liamson’s house, and scarcely had time to signify his desire for an 
immediate interview, before Curley stalked in from the street and in- 
solently demanded to know what had become of “Jim,” when, placing 
his hand on the intruder, the doctor violently thrust him through the 
door and turned the key; and a few moments placed that gentleman 
in possession of the occurrences in the Indian camp, and no sooner 
had its vital import been grasped than he dispatched messengers to 
Mr. Yesler, urging him, without a moment’s delay, to notify Captain 
Gansevoort of the presence of the Indians and the imminence of an 
immediate attack, with which demand that gentleman quickly com- 
plied. 

Meanwhile the “Decatur’s” people had gotten themselves ready to 
partake of their morning meal, and were on the eve of satisfying their 
appetites, rendered keen by a night’s vigils, when the long-roll sum- 
moned them to the deck, and ten minutes later found them, breakfast- 
less, under arms at the stations vacated by them a short time before. 

The third division was the last in order to leave the ship, and the 
captain accompanied it to the shore, where the non-combatants of the 
friendly tribes were hurrying their chattels into canoes and pushing 
out into the bay. 

Ki-cu-mu-low (Nancy), Curley’s sister, and mother of Yark-eke- 
e-man, gnort. stout, and incapable of running, apparently crazed with 
fright, came waddling past us, and to my query of “What’s the mat- 
ter?” Nancy, pointing one hand towards the forest, while using the 
other to accelerate her speech, she shrieked back, “Hi-u Kliktat copa 
Tom Pepper’s house! hi-hi hiu Kliktat!”* and, before completing the 
sentence, plunged headforemost into a canoe, and when last seen was 
vigorously paddling towards the inlet. 

“They are undoubtedly here at last,” I remarked to the captain, 
“but probably will not show themselves till night.” 

“No,” he replied ; “but get your men under cover and to sleep, so 
they can be rested and ready when the Indians appear, and I will have 
their meals sent to them on shore; first, however, I will go to the south 
end and have the howitzer lodge a shell in Tom Pepper’s house to see 
if they are there.” 


*An immense number of Kliktats near Tom Pepper’s house. 
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Placing the command in Mr. Yesler’s loft, with instructions to 
keep their rifles by their sides ready to jump to their stations in the 
event of trouble, and while awaiting the result of the howitzer’s fire, 
some fifteen or twenty worthies of the delinquent volunteers, who 
deserted their posts on the 22d, assembled around the building de- 
termined to keep the men from sleeping, and, unmindful of polite re- 
quests to go away and leave them undisturbed, they finally resolved 
at all hazards to enter, regardless of consequences to the sentry, and 
while dashing towards the entrance with loud threats of injury to the 
latter, I ordered him to use his rifle on the first man who should at- 
tempt to pass or molest him, when they came to a halt, and, retreat- 
ing to a distance of twenty paces or more, poured upon me a torrent 
of the vilest abuse their tongues could frame, accompanied with such 
oaths and curses as would have shamed the Dutch in Flanders, and 
when at the height of their abominable execrations the howitzer rang 
loud and clear, coincident with the heavy boom of a gun on the ship 
throwing a shell over our heads, instantly followed by a fearful crash 
of musketry from the entire rear of the town, while a tempest of 
bullets swept through the village in unison with the deafening yells 
of more than a thousand savages; and as we sprang forward to our 
places in the line I was conscious of a sudden cessation of their vitu- 
perations and of a rushing sound of fleeing bodies thickly veiled in 
clouds of dust, swiftly vanishing towards the block-house on the 
mound, or, perhaps, more aptly described afterwards by Dr. Wil- 
liamson, who witnessed the transaction: “Those men ran, sir, as 
men never ran before; they ran so that the very bones in their legs 
bent under them, and you couldn’t see them for the dust they raised 
behind them.” However that may be, they safely reached the block- 
house, where Sergeant Carbine several times charged them out of one 
door to return as often by the other, till wearying of the trouble he 
left them to cower behind the wooden bulwarks protected from the 
bullets of the foe. 

The third division, while dashing forward to the rendezvous, 
caught sight of the Indians massed in the Lake trail, and, contrary to 
orders, charged and drove them to the ridge of the hill before they 
could be arrested and turned back, and the ambushed Indians, too 
much astonished at the unexpected retreat to improve the critical 
moment, suffered their enemies to regain their stations unmolested, 
when the latter, finding a few sapling-stumps for rifle-rests, soon 
cooled down to their work, while their disappointed foes vainly en- 
deavored to regain the ground they had lost. 

The costumes of the officers and men being similar the puzzled 
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Indians were unable to distinguish one from the other, but the initial 
movement revealing to them the officer in charge of that command 
rendered his position an unenviable one during the next five hours of 
the fight. 

Early in the action Klakum, secreted in easy range behind a tree, 
observing Mr. Peixotto standing on the block-house steps with young 
Holgate two or three steps above and immediately behind, carefully 
leveled his rifle at the former and fired; the ball missing its mark 
penetrated the brain of the latter, and the poor boy fel! backward 
dead upon the floor. 

Within an hour after this sad event Hans Carl, the invalided 
sailor of the “Decatur,” quietly breathed his last, and his nurse, a 
colored boy belonging to the ship, came to the front, and upon his 
reporting the circumstances, I inquired why he had left the body un- 
cared for, to which he replied, “I can’t see no good watching dead 
man when Injuns is round; he ought to look out for his own self 
when fightin’s goin’ on, and ’stead watchin’ dead body I want to do 
some of it myself, sah!” The excuse was deemed sufficient, and his 
conduct under the circumstances warranted. A rifle was placed in 
his hands, a position in the line given him, and a braver man never 
endured an Indian fire in battle. 

Leaving the third division and marines to hold the Indians in 
check at the head of the swamp, we turn to the south end of the 
peninsula, where the contestants being separated by the slough, the 
battle assumed the nature of a long-range duel, where large numbers 
were engaged and neither party could approach the other without 
incurring certain destruction, and any attempt at crossing by the sand- 
bar would have resulted in instant death to any one foolhardy enough 
to undertake it. The Indians possessed the advantage of position, 
overwhelming numbers, and in being screened by trees, logs, and 
bushes, while the whites in the field south of the neck, including 
citizens who came forward to assist in protecting their families and 
property, did not number over one hundred men under arms, and, 
except the protection afforded by a few scattering stumps, the 
entire party was openly exposed to the storm of bullets constantly 
sweeping over the slope and ridge. 

The roaring of an occasional gun from the ship belching forth its 
shrieking shell and its explosion in the woods, the sharp report of the 
howitzer, the incessant rattle of small-arms, and an uninterrupted 
whistling of bullets, mingled with the furious yells of the Indians, 
transpiring beneath an overcast and lowering sky, pictured a scene 
long to be remembered by those who were upon the ground to witness 
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it. A young man, having benefited by the protection afforded by a 
stump for an hour or more, lost his life by the severance of the spinal 
column with an Indian bullet, while in the act of running to the rear 
for the purpose of procuring water to quench his thirst. 

Loud above the din of battle could be heard the shrill screaming of 
the Indian women urging the delinquent warriors to the front, nor 
were they sparing of their expressions of contempt to the laggards in 
the fight ; and when not caring for the wounded or secreting the dead 
beyond all chance of discovery, any signs of wavering in the ranks 
brought them like furies to their midst, and woe to the lordly Indian 
who failed in following their frenzied lead. 

Fortunately, as the assembled tribes were ignorant of the language 
spoken by either of the others, all orders issued by the chiefs and 
communications between the different people were necessarily uttered 
in Chinook, a jargon common to them all, which frequently informed 
us of their movement in advance, and revealed many incidents of the 
battle they were anxious to conceal, and when a certain 15-second 
shell created havoc in their midst, knowledge of the event came to us 
through this channel. 

It appeared that when the flight of the missile was nearly spent 
its further progress was stopped by their blankets, and while circling 
around it in a dance with joined hands the shell exploded, dealing 
death to ten of their number and wounding several more. 

Returning to the neck, where the firing had assumed a terrific 
form on the part of a thousand disappointed Indians assembled on the 
hillsides and in the valley near the swamp, and made desperate by the 
blunder committed early in the action, the Indians now seemed bent 
upon remedying their error by raining bullets upon the little band of 
men holding them at bay. 

The initial movement of the division betrayed my identity to Kla- 
kum, the Lake chief, and for five tedious hours that savage, safely 
ensconced behind a barrier of trees, rocks, and bushes, diligently de- 
voted his energies to my removal from the scene; the sharp crack of 
his Western rifle, a frequent jet of blue smoke, and the fierce “ping” 
a moment after plainly described the ardor of his work, and after half 
a dozen replying shots aimed at a column of vanishing smoke, he was 
left to indulge freely in the amusement he had on hand. 

The firing continued until 11.45 A. M., when it suddenly ceased in 
our immediate front, and the deep guttural voice of Coquilton was 
heard in the center issuing undistinguishable orders to his responsive 
lieutenants on the right and left. 

A glance at the situation gave warning of his intention to strike a 
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blow for the annihilation of my division, and, by turning the flank of 
the others, place his forces in their rear, when fifteen minutes would 
decide the battle in his favor and give the town up to his destroying 
hand ; and also-notified me to be ready for the decisive moment when- 
ever it should come. Quickly arranging my command to meet the 
tremendous odds to be. launched against it, I had only time to impress 
their minds with the certainty of our scalps ornamenting an Indian 
wigwam in the event of any weakness on our part in the assaults to be 
made, and to receive their welcome and characteristic responses of 
“Never fear for us, sir; we will stand by you or die in our tracks,” 
when the ship’s bell announced the hour of noon, and down came the 
Indians, like so many demons, tearing through the bushes and filling 
the air with frightful yells, till they reached the edge of the chap- 
arral, not twenty feet away, where they delivered a terrific volley, 
and, arrested by the firmness of fourteen men, undismayed by their 
noise and numbers, suddenly turned and sought shelter behind the 
trees and logs. 

At this moment the fate of Seattle hung by a thread. With two 
bounds, or three at the most, the third division would have gone down 
like grass before a mower’s scythe, and in a few moments the battle 
have been- won, the people given up to indiscriminate slaughter, and 
the village in flames; but failing to make these bounds, the town re- 
mained in our possession and the Indian cause was forever lost. 

The Indians, ignoring their fatal error, now appeared bent on 
everwhelming us with bullets, and from their front and enfilading fire 
no avenue of escape seemed open, yet throughout those wearying 
hours of exposure to that ceaseless flow of deadly missiles not one of 
that little band was harmed. Dr. Taylor, Mr. Smithers, and Tom 
Russel, together with four young men, volunteers from Meig’s mill 
across the sound, now appeared upon the ground, adding seven ex- 
cellent marksmen to the squad, which continued to hold their own 
until two o’clock, when the howitzer came to their assistance, and 
her crew increased the force on the Sawdust to thirty-one, with the 
important addition of a field-gun throwing a 12-pound projectile, and 
_when the latter was in position, I directed Morris to land a 2-second 

shrapnel in Klakum’s ambuscade. That savage observing my con- 
ference with the officer, and suspecting the object of the interview, 
withdrew behind the tree, and, as he supposed, beyond reach of any 
missile approaching his direction; but when, an instant later, a well- 
directed shrapnel, exploding at the proper time and place, cut away 
a heavy lock of hair just above his ear, he was unable to comprehend 
the philosophy of a gun “shooting around a corner,” and his well- 
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secured retreat became vacant for the occupancy of any Indian whose 
ambition might lead in that direction ; whether it was taken possession 
of I am unable to say, but I am certain of experiencing no more 
trouble from that quarter during the remainder of the day. 

Soon after two o’clock, startled by unearthly yells behind me, and 
fearing the enemy had gotten in the rear, I quickly turned in that 
direction, when my eyes encountered a ludicrous exhibition of Indian 
bravado beyond description. Curley, who at his best was by no means 
a handsome Indian, now arranged in his war dress and smeared with 
paint, appeared perfectly hideous, and was yelling and frantically 
dancing sideways, to and fro across the Sawdust ; grasping in one hand 
a long slender musket and a bow of unusual length in the other, and 
with both arms extended, he appeared to be pretty much ail arms and 
legs, resembling a huge spider-crab more than a human being, and 
altogether presented a splendid specimen of one of Milton’s demons 
let loose from the infernal regions. Madly vibrating from one side 
of the Sawdust to the other some half a dozen times, he finally sprang 
several feet in the air, and, giving a frightful whoop, disappeared 
behind Mr. Yesler’s house, highly satisfied with his display of prodi- 
gious valor. 

Three o’clock came, and also exhaustion for the men, induced by 
more than twenty-three hours’ abstinence from both food and rest, and 
wearying of drawing the Indians from their cover, another method 
was deemed expedient for bringing matters to a close. 

The non-combatants having been disposed of early in the day,— 
fifty-two women and children finding refuge on the “Decatur,” and the 
remainder on board the bark “Brontes,” waiting for a cargo in the’ 
stream, and the adult males being safely housed in the block-house, 
guarded by the marines, at 3.30 P. M., escorted by Indian bullets, the 
divisions repaired on board ship, and, manning the battery, the enemy 
were soon driven beyond the reach of our great guns and kept at bay 
until after nightfall, when, under cover of the darkness, many efforts 
were made to set fire to and rob the buildings, but a well directed shell 
sent them hurrying away to rejoin their companions in the woods. 

At 10 P. M. the last gun was fired and the battle of Seattle was 
among the things of the past; her enemies had been defeated and © 
turned back into the wilderness from whence they came, never again 
to rally for the destruction of the people of Washington. 

The number of Indians assembled before Seattle is not known; the 
natives themselves being ignorant of or declining to give any reliable 
information on the subject, the matter naturally becomes one of con- 


jecture. But if we consider the preparations made, the number of 
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tribes represented, their confidence in being able to conquer Seattle and 
Steilacoom with a divided army, and by comparing the amount of 
noise made by their simultaneous shouts with the well-remembered 
cheers of a line-of-battle ship’s crew of a thousand or eleven hundred 
men, jn addition to the length of time they- occupied, a pretty fair 
estimate. may be made, and they could not have fallen far short of 
two thousand souls; also, of the number of killed and wounded we 
have no means of knowing, the most that the Indians would admit 
being twenty-eight of the former and eighty of the latter 

That our loss should have been only two killed and none wounded’ 
appears incredible, and when we remember that one hundred and sixty 
men were for seven hours exposed to an almost uninterrupted storm 
of bullets, filling the air like swarms of bees, perforating their gar- 
ments and tearing up the ground around them in every direction, the 
result appears little less than miraculous. However, the confident 
savage had been arrested in his course of blood,—fairly beaten, de- 
moralized, and scattered,—while the moral effect was as great as if 
half the whites engaged had been slaughtered. 

The morning of the 27th revealed the fact of the Indians having 
disappeared, taking with them most of the cattle found browsing near 
the town, the sole results of an expedition requiring months to perfect, 
and looking to the utter annihilation of the white settlers in that sec- 
tion of the country. 

News of the attack appears to have been rapidly carried to all parts 
of the sound and inlet. Even at Bellingham Bay, one hundred miles 
distant, it was known as early as 4 P. M.,—seven and a half hours 
after its commencement—and at noon the “Active” came steaming into 
the bay, when the governor, with the proof before him, was at last 
compelled to acknowledge the presence of hostile Indians in the Terri- 
tory. Their sudden disappearance from before Seattle, in the opinion 
of Captain Keyes, boded no good for the people of Steilacoom, and at 
at his earnest solicitation the “Active” was dispatched to land him at 
his post and the governor at Olympia. 

I now learned from Yark-eke-e-man that the hostile chiefs, confi- 
dent of an easy victory at Seattle and also at Steilacoom, where well- 
stored depots of provisions were to be found, gave little thought to 
their commissary department, and being provided with a deficient 
quantity of food for prosecuting a protracted campaign, their unex- 
pected repulse at the former place left them without resources for 
supplying their immediate wants. Therefore it became necessary 
to form into small bands, and scour the country to secure the means 
for continuing the war. From three to four weeks were deemed suf- 
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ficient for the accomplishment of this object, and, considering that 
time ample for perfecting his plans, Coquilton, on the 28th, sent 
word by a Lake Indian “that within one moon he would return with 
twenty thousand warriors, and, attacking by land and water, destroy 
the place in spite of all the war-ship could do to prevent.” 

The total absence of any movement in the atmosphere rendered 
the nights, as a rule, absolutely quiet, and with a falling sky and an 
absent moon they became intensely dark, and of this nature was that 
of January 28, when, at 7 o’clock P. M., for some reason unexplained, 
the third division was substituted for those stationed at the south end, 
—the latter being assigned to the defenses on the Sawdust and Block- 
house Hill,—and while groping in the impenetrable gloom to post the 
sentinels on that unfamiliar ground, a huge hen-house was unex- 
pectedly encountered, which, being uninhabited, was at once appro- 
priated to shelter the men not required for immediate service. 

The occasional barking of a dog alone disturbed the stillness of the 
night, which was passing quietly away, when at two o’clock in the 
morning the most unearthly yells that ever greeted mortal ears, accom- 
panied by oaths in the highest order of blasphemy, arose from the hen- 
coop, which instantly brought me upon the scene, feeling sure the 
savages had succeeded in eluding the sentinels, and were at their 
deadly work of slaughtering my men, when, pushing open the door, 
the spectacle presented beggars all attempts at description. A whirli- 
gig of arms, legs, heads, and bodies met my view. Ten out of the 
twelve occupants were “roaring drunk,” and mingled in a promis- 
cuous mass of revolving humanity, fighting, biting, kicking, shrieking, 
and cursing, rendering futile all unaided efforts on my part to untangle 
this human ball of raving maniacs; but, assisted by the nearest sentry 
and the two sober men, in an ‘hour’s time they became reduced to 
a state of somnolency, and were quietly sleeping off the effects of their 
inpromptu debauch, leaving me free to investigate the cause. I soon 
ascertained that the proprietor of the establishment, a Mr. Plunner, 
the senior partner of a firm owning a country variety store, in which 
“rifle whisky” formed the principal article of trade, finding a dozen 
willing customers at hand, conceived the idea of turning an honest 
penny by furnishing them with an unlimited number of “two-bit” 
drinks, resulting as above; and my impression is that if any man on 
earth ever received a blessing Mr. Plunner did on that occasion, and 
one, I trust, that remained forever green “in the chambers of his 
memory. 

The lessons of the past taught the people to heed the warnings 
of the high chief, and a council held to consider the situation decided 
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to immediately fortify, and for this object Mr. Yesler volunteered an 
entire cargo of house lumber, ready sawed for shipment; and, on the 
1st day of February, the four divisions of the “Decatur” assembled 
and commenced to erect barricades, consisting of two fences five feet 
high, placed eighteen inches apart, and filled in with earth and saw- 
dust, well tamped, until bullet-proof. This breastwork, commencing 
at the shore beyond Plunner’s house, extended to the north block- 
house, and thence over the bluff to the water’s edge, the distance barri- 
caded being about twelve hundred yards, and inclosing a large portion 
of the town. 

A second block-house was also erected about two hundred feet 
easterly from the hotel, on the summit of the ridge near the swamp. 
An old ship’s cannon, battered, rusted, and half hidden in the ground, 
was unearthed, and mounted on a carriage built for the purpose, 
which, with a 6-pounder field-piece borrowed from the “Active,” con- 
stituted the battery of this wooden fort. 

The defenses being up, and the greater portion of the land at 
South Seattle in the condition that nature had left it, after the trees 
and undergrowth had been removed, to operate the howitzer and 
crew it became necessary to uproot stumps, haul and pile logs, level 
the cradle-knolls, and make roads connecting the inhabited portion of 
the town with the south water-front, where an esplanade was con- 
structed to enable the gun to sweep the shores of that end of the 
peninsula. 

Both officers and men entered upon the work with a spirit worthy 
of the occasion, and the stumps too large to be extracted with levers 
were burned, the fires being kept alive night and day till reduced 
below the surface, when axe and shovel completed the rest, and in 
a few days South Seattle assumed the appearance of a well laid-out 
town. : ° 

We now come to one of the many amusing episodes of our life in 
camp, which served to relieve our hours of anxiety and unremitting 
watch, and to drive away the blues, if any were disposed to have 
them. On an elevation near the southwest point of the peninsula 
was situated a large boarding-house, kept by a stout, coarse Irishwo- 
man, who, for some reason, was called Madam Damnable, perhaps in 
consequence of her masculine build and the vile language constantly 
flowing from her lips, or it may have been from her resemblance 
to her prototype of that appellation, a famous Frenchwoman, formerly 
residing in Callao. However that may be, it was sufficient for us to 
know that she hated the entire crew of the “Decatur” with a hatred 
beyond conception, and that she was a terrible woman and a terror 
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to our people, who found her tongue more to be dreaded than the 
entire Indian army recently encamped in our front. 

In building roads it became necessary to make one leading directly 
by the inclosure of this “female dragon’s” house, and to obtain proper 
reliefs the divisions worked in turns, each party sedulously avoiding 
this particular one, requiring only two or three hours at most for its 
construction, but which consumed a whole week’s time in its execu- 
tion, if I remember rightly. 

Every imaginable device was adopted to complete this road, but 
the moment our men appeared upon the scene, with three dogs at her 
heels and an apron filled with rocks, this termagant would come 
tearing from the house, and the way stones, oaths, and curses flew 
was something fearful to contemplate, and charging like a fury, with 
the dogs wild to flesh their teeth in the detested invaders, the division 
invariably gave way before the storm, fleeing, officers and all, as if 
old Satan himself was after them. 

The first and second divisions preceded the third, and both Drake 
and Hughes had returned discomfited and chagrined, when my time 
came to face the inevitable. Plucking up all the courage we could 
muster and with trembling knees, we essayed the task set before us. 
For once the house appeared deserted, not a sound issued from behind 
its silent walls, not even a dog could be seen or heard, and thus 
encouraged we sprang to our work with all the energy of desperate 
men. The road rapidly progressed, the house was reached, and 
nearly passed, while our spirits rose with the joyful thought that the 
old dragon was either absent or, overcome with constant vigils, had at 
last succumbed to exhausted nature, and when on the eve of reliev- 
ing our supressed feelings in congratulatory shouts, the door flew 
open, and this demon in petticoats, who had bided her time, shot out 
upon us like a bolt from a catapault, and, to our astounded senses, the 
very air seemed filled with sticks, stones, curses, and dogs, and the 
division, a moment before so firm and hopeful, now blanched with 
fear, first wavered, and then broke and incontinently fled in every 
direction to escape the fury of this whirlwind of passion. It is, perhaps, 
needless to remark that I did not volunteer to again undertake the com- 
pletion of that road, which Captain Gansevoort decided must be finished, 
cost what it would. The captain himself, on more than one occasion, 
had felt the full weight of her vituperative tongue, and being adverse 
to another encounter, satisfied his own conscience by ordering his 
subordinates to “do their duty,” which was all very well so far as he 
was concerned, but the question for us to solve was “how to do it.” 
Frequent consultations were held, and one suggested that it might be 
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undertaken at night, but the nights were quiet, the dogs alert, and the 
madam apparently never slept. Another proposed sending the entire 
ship’s company, but what was the ship’s company against that one 
woman! A third, that a diversion should be made in front by half 
the crew while the other half attacked the road. This proposition 
also fell to the ground, and we gave up in despair. Nevertheless, 
unavailing efforts were daily made to complete this work, till we 
were fairly driven to our wits’ end, when one day—February 12— 
the fourth division under Dallas, nerveless and disheartened, marched 
upon the ground, and had scarcely struck a blow with a pick when, 
like a flash, out darted this virago, heavily armed with her usual 
weapons, and peremptorily ordered them off the lot. Dallas, supported 
by Sam Silk, the quartermaster, a veritable old-time salt, humbly 
ventured a parley, and while representing the necessity of the road, 
its important bearing upon the proper protection of the town, 
and the security of her own individual property, and at the same time 
disclaiming any intention of molesting or annoying her in any manner, 
his speech was suddenly cut short by a billet of wood aimed at his 
head, and a torrent of abuse and threats showered without restraint, 
when Silk, who during the interview had closely eyed her, now broke 
in with, “What do you mean, you d—d old harridan, raising h—t 
this way? I know you, you old curmudgeon. Many’s the time I’ve 
seen you howling thunder around Fell’s Point, Baltimore. You're a 
d—d pretty one, ain’t you?” The effect was magical. With one 
glance of concentrated hatred at Silk, she turned and flew like the 
wind, scattering sticks and rocks on all sides, and, with her yelping 
dogs, disappeared within the house, never again to be seen by one 
of the “Decatur’s” crew. The road was finished, and to Sam Silk 
belongs all the honor and credit. 

On the morning of February 15, the barricades and block-house 
having been completed, the finishing touches given to the roads, and 
the town placed in condition to welcome the enemy whenever it might 
suit his pleasure to appear, and after detailing Lieutenant Drake, with 
ten men and six marines, to guard the northern end of the town, and 
myself, with the same number, together with Lieutenant Johnson and 
ten men from the “Active,” to protect South Seattle, the remaining 
officers and their commands returned to the ship, with the exception of 
Dr. Taylor, directed to act as surgeon for both detachments. 

With our reduced numbers, time did not drag with us. Incessant 
watching for an enemy daily threatening to “let slip the dogs of war,” 
clearing away the trees and undergrowth from the eastern slope bor- 
dering on the swamp to destroy the Indian lodgments in that quarter, 
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Opposing certain dealers bent upon selling liquor to our men and in 
trading with the savages, and, finally, in endeavoring to persuade the 
vicious element overrunning the place to organize for their own pro- 
tection, rendered our lives otherwise than monotonous. 

The winter of 1855-56 was, I believe, an exceptional one, the 
temperature, as a rule, being exceedingly mild, while the fall of rain 
was unusually large. 

On the evening of December 24 the wind, usually prevailing from 
southeast and southwest, backed round to the northeastern quarter, 
and before morning fully six inches of snow covered the ground. 
During the night the thermometer indicated seven degrees above zero, 
and ice five inches in thickness formed around the bay shore. Be- 
tween December 25 and January 6 the mercury alternated from ten 
degrees at night to twenty-eight degrees during the day, when the 
wind hauled round to southeast, bringing a warm rain, and in two 
days both snow and ice had disappeared for the winter. 

On the evening of January 8 the divisions were remanded to 
shore duty, and from that date forward, although under arms and 
exposed to the weather all night (and many individuals clandestinely 
secured short naps, lying on the ground, and in a pouring rain), very 
little inconvenience was experienced during the entire season; only 
two of the whole ship’s company suffered from colds, caught by hav- 
ing their garments frozen on them while sleeping in a ditch. 

Elsewhere has been mentioned the necessity of the officers being 
arrayed in a manner to render them indistinguishable from the men; 
therefore, for safety and convenience, many of our costumes consisted 
of warm under-clothing, heavy marine trousers, high cowhide boots, 
a slouched hat, five blue flannels, and an Indian blanket: clad in this 
manner we considered ourselves admirably prepared to encounter 
both rain and Indians. 

Usually after a heavy rain-fall, lasting from one to three days or 
longer, there would be a cessation of a few hours’ duration, when ef- 
forts would be made to procure dry clothing, which was generally ef- 
fected by removing four of the five flannels worn to give them the 
benefit of the air while hung upon a convenient stump, and by the time 
the moisture had become expelled from them the garments retained 
upon our persons would also have become thoroughly dried, rendering 
further action in that direction unnecessary ; and when evening came 
or the rain reappeared, by resuming the flannels and placing the 
blanket folded lengthwise around the neck, crossed in front, and 
secured in place with the cartridge-belt, and with rifle in hand, we 
were all ready for guard duty, rain or Indians, and, with a log for 
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a pillow, for a quiet sleep on the ground, provided the imagination 
of those on guard did not discover too many enemies creeping up the 
slope. 

An hour or more before daylight on the morning of February 24 
a continuous dull thumping sound, similar to that made by a heavy 
trip-hammer at a distance, was heard out on the inlet, greatly puzzling 
us as to the cause, but at dawn the mystery was cleared away by the 
unexpected appearance of the U. S. steamer “Massachusetts” looming 
through the haze as she steamed towards the anchorage. 

Commander Samuel Swartwout, commanding the “Massachusetts,” 
being the senior officer present, assumed charge of all naval matters 
in the Territorial waters, and after a short stay in port, departed to 
examine personally the various establishments on the sound. 

During the evening of this day Clerk Charles Francis suddenly 
died from the effects of a disease contracted previous to joining the 
“Decatur.” The arrival of the “Massachusetts” rendered a further 
detention of the “Active” unnecessary, and preparatory to her de- 
parture, Lieutenant Johnson with his command was withdrawn from 
the barricades on the 27th, and on March 13 that vessel, with Major- 
General Wool, U. S. A., on board, left Puget Sound for San Fran- 
cisco to resume her surveying duties. Meanwhile, where our per- 
suasive eloquence had utterly failed to induce the floating population 
of the town to organize for the field, starvation, or the prospect of 
it, happily succeeded in creating a company numbering fifty-one 
members, and when mustered in under Captain Edward Lander, the 
naval forces stationed on shore returned to the ship, leaving Seattle 
to the care of Company A, Second Regiment Washington Territory 
Volunteers. 

Early in March four companies of the Fourth U. S. Artillery and 
the Ninth Regiment of Infantry arrived at Steilacoom, where they 
immediately organized by companies for a vigorous prosecution of the 
war ; and in this connection the “Massachusetts,” on the 20th, brought 
to Seattle Company B, Ninth Infantry, Captain F. T. Dent, en route 
for the Duwam-sh and White Rivers. 

The Indians, as we subsequently learned, notwithstanding their 
frequent threats of attacking our lines, had been so completely broken 
and dispersed after their defeat at Seattle that they were incapable of 
again concentrating their forces, and at this time were scattered in 
comparatively small bands over the country in search of food and 
ammunition, when the army reinforcements arrived and were soon in 
hot pursuit, with a prospect of speedily terminating the war. 

On March 28 we were agreeably surprised by the appearance of 
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the U. S. steamer “John Hancock,” Lieutenant David McDougall 
commanding, increasing the naval force to three substantial fighting 
ships, and two of the number being steamers, greatly exercised the: 
Indians, who possessing a wholesome dread of pyre-ships,* as they 
termed them, now began to realize the hopelessness of their cause. 
The “Hancock,” but recently returned from the Behring Sea explor- 
ing expedition, had been hurriedly fitted at Mare Island by Commander- 
David G. Farragut for the suppression of Indian hostilities, and: 
proved a serviceable auxiliary to the forces operating in the Terri- 
tory. 

For some time certain unprincipled people had greatly annoyed. 
the governor by “giving aid and comfort to the enemy,” in fur- 
nishing arms, ammunition, provisions, and whisky to the “hostiles” ;. 
and to reach and punish the offenders, the governor being power- 
less to do so through the civil courts, on the 1st of April by 
proclamation declared Pierce County to be under martial law. 

The usual amount of nonsensical bluster and gasconade regarding” 
the oppressed citizen by the hirelings of an arbitrary military rule was. 
freely indulged by those whom it affected, together with the outraged: 
law-dispensers and their “hangers-on,” as invariably happens when-. 
ever it becomes necessary for the military to save an entire com- 
munity from destruction by sacrificing a few worthless, incendiary 
vagabonds, who, in gratifying a sordid appetite to make a few dollars, 
would willingly consign to perdition every soul in the country. The- 
sympathy of the masses is invariably wasted upon the criminal, and 
the vilest abuse bestowed upon those who, in the honest discharge of 
their highest duties, peril health, life, and all they hold most dear 
to preserve peace and good government; and. the present instance 
was no exception to the general rule. 

Disregarding the proclamation, on Monday, the 5th of May, 
Chief Justice Lander, in the absence of Judge Chenowith detained’ 
by sickness, after having convened the spring term at Steilacoom, 
adjourned till the 7th, and applied to Governor Stevens for permis- 
sion to hold the court; at the same time Colonel Shaw, Washington 
Territory Volunteers, notified the executive that the court already 
existed. 

In reply to these gentlemen, the governor denied Judge Lander’s 
request, and directed the colonel to arrest that official in the event of 
his continuing the court. Accordingly, on Wednesday, the 7th, soon 
after the court had met pursuant to adjournment, Colonel Shaw, with 


*Fire-ships. 
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an armed force, entered the court-room, arrested the chief justice and 
Mr. Chapman, clerk of the court, seized the records, and conveyed 
both them and the prisoners to Olympia. 

Having been called away from the sound to distant cruising- 
grounds before the termination of this affair, I was never able to 
learn the result of this conflict between the civil and military author- 
ities. 

Pat Canim, on resolving to unite the fortunes of his people with 
those of the whites, stipulated with the Territorial authorities for the 
payment of eighty dollars for the head of every chief killed by his 
tribe, and twenty dollars per capita for those of lesser note, the heads 
to be delivered on board the “Decatur,” and by that vessel forwarded 
to Olympia to be counted and recorded. During the month of Feb- 
ruary several invoices of these ghastly trophies were received and sent 
to their destination, which completed our part of the transaction, and 
the matter had partially passed from our minds when, on the morn- 
ing of April 3, a fleet of twenty-five canoes appeared from the 
direction of Alke Point steering for our anchorage, and as the 
occupants were decked in gala costume, with clean faces, we were at a 
loss to account for the unusual display until Pat Canim came over the 
gangway, arrayed in citizen’s garb, including Congress gaiters, white 
kid gloves, and a white shirt, with standing collar reaching half-way 
up to his ears, and the whole finished off with a flaming red necktie. 
To our interrogations regarding this wonderful transformation from 
a dirty savage to a pattern citizen, with much complacency he 
informed us of his having visited Olympia with one hundred and 
seventy-five of his own people and seventy-five allies of the Skequam- 
sh tribe for the purposé of receiving payment for the enemies killed, 
and they were now returning to their own country contented and 
happy with the result of this visit to their white brothers. 

On the 6th of April we received on board and confined in irons 
an Indian named Qui-as-kut, reported by his brethren to be the one 
who threw Mrs. Brennan and infant into the well during the White 
River massacre in October, and a few days later the “John Hancock” 
conveyed him to Olympia, where soon afterwards he was shot and 
killed in the street by a Mr. Brennan, a brother-in-law to the above 
iady ; and on a subsequent date Mowitch, another Indian, said to have 
been engaged in the same massacre, was also killed at Olympia by 
the same man, assisted by one Lake. Mowitch was shot in the head 
while embarking in a canoe. 

A survey having been held on the “Decatur,” by order of Com- 
mander Swartwout, to ascertain her probable fitness for sea, and in 
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consideration of the serious disaster encountered the previous Decem- 
ber, it was deemed expedient to test her capabilities for enduring 
heavy weather by a short cruise in the straits as far as Esquimault, 
Vancouver's Island. Accordingly, on the morning of April 14 we 
weighed anchor, and with half a gale following, stood down through 
Admiralty Inlet and anchored at Port Townsend the same evening. 
After a tarry of five days we were once more under way, and twelve 
hours of hard beating against a strong westerly wind, with an ugly 
sea, found the ship at anchor in Royal Roads, having made only one 
and a half inches of water during the passage. 

The next day we anchored in Esquimault harbor, where, aiter 
exchanging civilities with Governor James Douglass, our time was 
employed in ship duties, visiting points of interest, and gunning and 
fishing until May 5, when our anchor was once more raised, and we 
returned on the 7th to our station before Seattle, having stopped off 
‘ Foulweather Bluff to recover a boat stolen from Governor Douglass 
by deserters from H. B. M. ship “Monarch,” and disposed of to 
Mr. Saywood, of Port Ludlow; but that individual having received 
information of our proposed visit, neither the man nor the boat 
could be found, and consequently our mission proved a fruitless one. 

A court-martial convened at Seattle on May 15, by order of the 
governor, for the trial of our old acquaintance Klakum and twenty 
other Indians, on a charge of being hostile; but as the evidence 
proved them only guilty of legitimate warfare, the entire party were 
discharged after the declaration of peace. 

The afternoon of May 29 witnessed an unfortunate affair on the 
Duwam-sh River bottom; one of those cruel, senseless acts in cold 
blood repeated wherever the civilized races encroach upon the savage 
domain, and always productive of trouble, frequently of the indis- 
criminate slaughter of innocent people, and occasionally of war in 
its worst form, the wanton, deliberate, and unprovoked killing of un- 
offending Indians. 

Throughout Northwestern America the law of retaliation, by 
custom, practice, and education, during hundreds of generations, is 
held as sacred, binding, and honorable by the Indians as the redress 
of individual wrong or of injured honor by personal combat is con- 
sidered imperative by the Caucasian race. The customs of both races, 
identical in their origin, became gradually changed during the lapse 
of ages, and as civilization advances the latter, by introducing scien- 
tific and fashionable methods for arriving at the same result, soon 
learned to regard with contempt and also horror the savage systems 
retained by the former. The practice of the Northern natives varies 
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in a measure from the usages of the Eastern tribes as generally 
represented, inasmuch with the former, in a case of killing, a settle- 
ment may be effected by the offenders paying a stipulated sum either 
in money, blankets, or other merchandise to the relatives of the 
deceased, or if the culprit cannot be found, any individual bearing 
the same rank and belonging to his tribe or race may be sacrificed 
in full payment for the debt incurred, when the real criminal is 
freed from further responsibility. 

It was under this unwritten law that Colonel Eby, the first United 

States collector of customs at Port Townsend, lost his life. The 
“circumstances were as follows: During the summer of 1856 the 
United States steamer “Massachusetts,” upon complaint of the people 
at Port Gamble, attempted to remove from Hood’s Canal a hundred 
or more Northern Indians, and either through a misunderstanding, 
vindictiveness, or blundering on the part of the savages, I know not 
which, a collision occurred, resulting in the death and wounding of 
forty-eight Indians, and the early departure of that vessel from the © 
Territory deprived the aggrieved savages from seeking redress in the 
proper quarter, they claiming that the attack was without warrant 
and wicked in the extreme, notwithstanding they forced it them- 
selves. 

Justice, Indian honor, and tribal pride demanded adequate satis- 
faction, and in seeking a proper victim, Colonei Eby, being a gov- 
ernment official and of a rank superior to his colleagues, more than 
any other, in their estimation, answered the necessary requirements 
for a full and honorable adjustment of all demands, and residing 
on Whilby Island rendered the accomplishment of their object an 
easy one. 4 7 

A year or more after the affair at Port Gamble, twelve Hieta* 
Indians of Scowell’s tribe, belonging to the Prince of Wales Archi- 
pelago, embarked in a swift war-canoe, and, paddling twelve hun- 
dred miles through the tortuous channels of Alaska and British 
Columbia, arrived at Whilby Island during the early hours of morn- 
ing, and noiselessly surrounding Colonel Eby’s residence, entered 
and took that gentleman from his bed and deliberately murdered 
him. Then, without molesting an article on the premises, they 
quietly returned as they came, traveling two thousand four hundred 
miles to comply with the demands of a principle, and doubtless ex- 
perienced as keen a relish in the action, and the same proud, exultant 
satisfaction, as their civilized, enlightened, Christian white brethren 


*Usually spelt Haida, but pronounced by the Indians themselves Hieta. 
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enjoy while running a sword to the hilt through their opponents or in 
lodging a bullet in their brains. On the one hand the act is cruel, 
bloody, savage, and on the other noble, high-toned, honorable, and 
deserving the applause of all. 

Of a kindred nature to the foregoing was an affair of honor be- 
tween the Clallum and Whilby Indians, of which, to a certain degree, 
I was cognizant. A member of the former tribe accidentlly killed 
one of the latter, and his friends on demanding a life or twenty blan- 
kets in full liquidation of the debt, were informed by King George, 
the immediate chief of the slayer, that as the act was unpremeditated 
and unintentional, according to the code no crime or offense had been 
committed, and that chief gave the matter no further thought. Not 
so, however, with the other party, for the first Clallum they could lay 
their hands on was immediately dispatched. King George, in turn, 
claimed satisfaction, and offered to compromise for forty blankets, 
which proposition was contemptuously spurned, with an admonition 
_ to “make the most of it.” 

After a lapse of several months the Clallum chief, on touching at 
Lopez Island, while en route to Victoria, found a squaw also desirous 
of visiting that village, and gallantly offered her a passage in his 
canoe. During the voyage she inadvertently disclosed her connection 
with the Wilby tribe, when King George suddenly acquired an un- 
usual appetite, which he declared must be appeased by a dinner 
cooked on shore, and, turning his canoe towards the beach of St. 
John’s Island, soon landed, and while the woman was busily engaged 
in preparing the repast he deliberately cut her throat, and went on 
his way rejoicing in being even with his enemies. 

When I last met King George he assured me that if the Whilby 
Indians were not satisfied he was prepared to sacrifice the last man 
of his tribe, if necessary, to maintain the honor of his people. 

To resume: on the afternoon mentioned, Captain William Webster 
having business requiring his immediate attention at Collins’s farm, 
five miles above Seattle, procured a canoe manned by five Sho-qualmie 
Indians, and accompanied by Captain C. C. Hewett, ascended the 
Duwam-sh River till reaching the point of destination. when he 
directed the Indians to await his return and on no account to leave 
the canoe. Soon after the two gentlemen had departed, three of the 
crew strayed a short distance seeking for berries, when two men, 
whose names I forbear to mention, unobserved by the party, stealth- 
ily followed, and watching for an opportunity, killed the three un- 
suspecting Indians, secreted their bodies in the bushes, and quietly 


withdrew. 
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Two days later, Lieutenant Drake, with a party of marines, 
sought for and recovered two of the bodies, partially devoured by 
hogs, while the third one could not be found. Great indignation was 
expressed by the community on learning of this atrocious act, and 
only a leader and a word were wanting for Seattle to have received 
her first lesson at the hands of Judge Lynch; but cooler counsels 
fortunately prevailed, and so far as I have been able to ascertain no 
retaliatory measure resulted from this useless crime. 

During the months of April and May the United States forces 
and volunteer companies in the field had succeeded so well with the 
enemy that the Ist of June found a delegation of Indians crossing 
the mountains on their way to Olympia to sue for peace. The 
“Decatur” having accomplished her mission in the Territory, was 
now ready for sea, and at 6 o’clock A. M., June 2, she took her final 
departure from Seattle, towed by the “John Hancock,” and ac- 
companied by all the Northern Indians then in Puget Sound, with 
whom she appeared to be an especial favorite. Touching at Port 
Townsend for the night, an early hour the next morning saw the 
ship out in the straits towing towards the Pacific Ocean, ninety miles 
away, still escorted by our Indian friends, representatives from the 
Tongas, Hyeta, Stickene, and Shineshean tribes, and when abreast 
of Victoria, waving us a last farewell, they paddled towards Van- 
couver’s Island, and soon disappeared. While the ship was gliding 
smoothly over those placid waters I turned to the history of their 
discovery, and found written the following: 

“Juan de Fuca, whose real name was Apostolus Valerianos, was 
at one time a Greek pilot, and was in the Spanish service forty years. 
In 1592 the Viceroy of Mexico sent him on a voyage of discovery to 
the North west coast of America. Hee followed the coast of Cali- 
fornia and Oregon, etc., until hee came to the latitude of forty-seven 
degrees, and there finding that the land trended North and North 
East, with a broad Inlet of sea between 47 and 48 degrees of latitude, 
hee entered thereinto, sayling there in more than twenty days, and 
found that land trending still sometimes North West and North East 
and North and also East and South Eastward, and very much 
broader sea than was at said entrance, and hee passed divers islands 
in that sayling. sae 

“And at the entrance of the said strait there is on the North West 
coast thereof a great Headland or Island, with an exceeding high 
Pinnacle or spired rock like a pillar thereupon. 

“Hee went on land in divers places and saw some people on land 
clad in Beasts’ skins, and that the land is very fruitful and rich of 
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Gold, Silver, Pearls, and other things like Nova Spain. And also hee 
said that hee being entered thus farre into said strait, and being come 
into the North Sea already, and finding the sea wide enough every 
where, and to be about thirtie or fortie leagues wide in the mouth of 
the strait where he entered, hee thought hee had now well discharged 
his office and done the thing hee was sent to doe, and that hee not 
being armed to resist the force of the savage people that might hap- 
pen, hee therefore set sayle and returned homewards againe towards 
Nova Spain, where he arrived at Acapulco Anno 1592.” 

By this brief history it appears that Juan de Fuca, in twenty days, 
sailed from the Pacific through the strait bearing his name, then by 
Canal de Haro, through the Gulf of Georgia and Johnson’s Strait, 
and finally reached the ocean by the Goleto Channel ; when, supposing 
he had arrived in the Atlantic through the long sought Northwest 
passage, and being satisfied with his great discovery, he retraced his 
steps, and during a period of one hundred and ninety-seven years 
rested under the imputation of having coined the story of his dis- 
covery out of material found in his own fertile brain, and it was as 
late as 1789 before his veracity became established in the rediscovery 
of the strait by Captain Kendrick, on the American sloop “Wash- 
ington.” Even the’ famous Captain Cook, who went in stays and 
headed seaward, while his eyes were unconsciously resting on the 
identical passage he was seeking, died in the belief “that it existed 
only in the imagination of” its reputed discoverer. 

To the present day doubts exist in the minds of some writers 
regarding De Fuca’s credibility, and much adverse criticism has been 
indulged in by later navigators concerning his reliability, consequent, 
in a great measure, upon the obscure wording of the paragraph, “And 
at the entrance of the said strait there is on the North West coast- 
thereof a great Headland or Island, with an exceeding high Pinnacle 
or spired rock like a pillar thereupon.” , 

This description apparently applies to the western entrance of the 
strait under consideration, and the locality of the “high Pinnacle or 
spired rock,” is naturally ascribed to a position on the northwest side 
of the entrance near Vancouver’s Island, where to all observers an 
object of this description never did exist. 

All doubt on this subject is at once removed by applying the para- 
graph in question to the western entrance of Johnson’s Straits, or 
rather, to the Goleto Channel at the northwest end of Vancouver’s 
Island, where it properly belongs, and then on Mount Lemon, near 
the southwest end of Galiano Island, a remarkable promontory, 
twelve hundred feet high, we find a solution of the difficulty, and that 
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“at the entrance of said strait”—calling the various bodies of water 
separating Vancouver’s from the mainland as one continuous strait 
—‘there is on the North West coast thereof a great Headland or 
Island with an exceeding high Pinnacle or spired rock like a pillar 
thereon,’—which fully answers the description and reconciles the 
paragraph with the truth as we find it in nature. 

The evening of June 3 exhibiting signs of thick weather, we 
anchored for the night in Port St. John, Vancouver’s Island, and at 
seven o’clock on the morning of June 4, 1856, weighed anchor, and 
in three hours our noble vessel once more rode over the long gentle 
swell of the broad Pacific, and when well outside of Cape Classet and 
clear of Duncan’s Rock, the hawsers connecting our ship with the 
“John Hancock” were cast off, and as she swept around. in a graceful 
curve on her return to Puget’s Sound, an exchange of three rousing 
cheers expressed our farewells, and, steering to the southward, soon 
Satouch Island bore well to the northward of east, and as our eyes 
turned in the direction from whence we had come, with the exception 
of the writer, every officer and nearly every man on board the U. S. 
sloop-of-war “Decatur” looked for the last time upon the magnificent 
Strait of Juan de Fuca. 

By the late T. S. PHELpPs, 


Rear Admiral U. S. Navy. 


(Reprinted from first series of United Service Magazine.) 
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THE FRENCH STUDY OF THE BOER WAR* 


ALL the various nations of Europe have during the last fifty years 
gone through experiences in war which have obliged them to recon- 
sider the principles of their military organization and training. The 
disasters of the war of 1859 with France and of 1864 with Germany 
almost awoke from slumber the most ancient and inveterately con- 
servative of the monarchies of the Continent, the Austrian, the herdi- 
tary heir of the Holy Roman Empire and of the dominion of the 
Czsars. “Prussia,” amid the course of the war during which she 
expanded into “Germany,” that of 1870-71 against France, found 
herself obliged in the actual presence of the enemy to recast the 
method of fighting with which, under the guidance of Von Moltke 
‘and Von Roon, she had in full confidence in its wisdom begun the 
contest. Her soldiers had had in their hands, both in the preliminary 
trial of 1864 against Denmark and in the greater struggle against 
Austria and her’allies in 1866, the “Zund-Nadel-Gewehr,” the breech- 
loading rifle, which was the earliest attempt to adopt in Europe the 
quick-firing weapons of to-day, but not until 1870 had she to face 
an infantry armed with weapons superior to her own. France found 
herself at the end of the great struggle against Germany with an 
utterly shattered military organization, with a regular army only just 
returned from foreign prisons, with a population that had been mus- 
tered for fight under the revolutionary despotism of Gambetta but 
had acquired scarcely any semblance of organic efficiency. Crushed 
down but not broken in spirit she set herself to the task of making 
all things military anew, amid very different conditions from those 
which attended the work in Germany under the victorious leaders 
who had themselves seen the old methods fail them, but had found 
nevertheless that their instrument was essentially so sound that 
it could adapt itself to the new phase of war in the very heat of action. 
Russia, putting forth the might of her irresistible millions to crush 
out the last sparks of life in the moribund Turk, had found at Plevna 


*See “Lessons of the South African War,” Contemporary Review, Sep- 
tember, 1902. 

Reprinted by arrangement with the Leonard Scott Publication Co., the 
American publishers of the Review. 
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in 1877 that the expenditure without stint of the lives of overwhelm- 
ing numbers of her devoted soldiery had availed her nothing against 
the not very skilfully aimed fire from Osman Pasha’s redoubts. . At 
the end of the war she lay helpless and exhausted; her utmost effort 
having only succeeded in putting into Adrianople some thirty thous- 
and broken down and dispirited men, who died faster than they could 
be replaced, whose horses were dying faster than they were, whose 
very food was at the mercy of the English fleet, then held in leash 
under Sir Geoffry Hornby, ready to spring if the treaty of San 
Stefano were not abandoned. Her whole army was crying to the 
divine figure from the North, “Sire, you must make peace.” 

In all countries alike certain phenomena have attended these bitter 
experienees. Long before each army was aware of that necessity 
for change which it recognized only when in presence of hard 
concrete facts, some men in each country had been closely observing 
the existing conditions and had reasoned upon them with unanswer- 
able logic. In the German army a certain Captain May, who had 
fought through the 1866 campaigns against Austria, carefully de- 
scribed his personal observations on the battle-field and forcibly urged 
that rigid adherence to the traditions of the Napoleonic era was no 
longer possible. He was almost ostracized ; the saying that his action 
in drawing attention to these things was not in accordance with the 
“old Prussian traditions” was sufficient to condemn him. He fell in 
action in the 1870 war when men all round him were coming to see 
for themselves that he had been right in what he had said and that 
though phenomena, which he had not and could hardly have antici- 
pated, were confronting them he had indicated the direction in which 
the inevitable course of events was moving. Baron Stéffel, who was 
Louis Napoleon’s military representative at the Court of Berlin, ac- 
‘curately observed and admirably reported, during the years preceding 
the war which was to crush his master and for a time the French 
nation, that development of the German army which was taking 
place under his eyes. His warning fell on deaf ears. 

It would be easy to multiply these instances of the point which I 
am anxious to establish. Well-nigh twenty centuries ago it was 
recognized as characteristic of man everywhere, in all professions, 
in all countries and in all ages, that the things which he comes to 
know by the hearing of the ear affect him little in comparison with 
those which reach his mind by the far more trusted evidence of his 
faithful eyes. But what is true of man in all phases of his social life 
is from a variety of causes exceptionally true of those great organiza- 
tions of men called armies. The whole essence of military training 
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consists in the formation of habits adapting the men submitted to 
the training to be ready for a life utterly unlike in all its circumstances 
the ordinary existence of civilized society. The training itself has 
been thought out for the most part by great soldiers of the past, who 
have contrived it in order to prepare an instrument suited for the 
purposes of war as they have known it. They necessarily, having 
to deal with vast bodies of men, formulate their principles in regu- 
lations which during a long course of years are rigidly enforced 
and produce throughout the whole body a certain condition of mind 
and certain corporate rather than individual habits. It is the very 
essence of the education thus imparted that, being immensely power- 
ful in its effect, it produces a corporate character which would not 
fulfil the purpose of its creators if it were not vehemently resistant 
of influences from without, intensely conservative of established 
tradition and utterly skeptical of all criticism, looking upon all who 
would change so much as an iota of the “old Prussian tradition,” 
“the regimental system,” “the Napoleonic idea,” or “the discipline 
of Wellington” as heretics fit only for the stake. Under such circum- 
stances is it surprising if the clearest evidence from the experience 
of foreign armies of the fact that science has been exercising in war 
that same revolutionary influence which in our time she has so potent- 
ly displayed in other fields of human activity should produce no con- 
viction in any army that has not been actually exposed to the trial of 
fighting against modern weapons? Has the “ancient Catholic tra- 
dition,” has the “old Protestant formula” yielded much more to evi- 
dence than the “old Prussian traditions?” The actual weapons forged 
by science are accepted more or less grudgingly by all men every- 
where. They are in almost all instances alike applied without any 
recognition of the inevitable consequences which follow from their use. 

I am writing not nearly so much for soldiers as for the great 
body of my countrymen, and want to show them, if I can, that, valu- 
able as are the lessons which General de Négrier has deduced from the 
Boer war for the benefit of his own people, their application is not 
possible on the mere assumptions that all soldiers, English soldiers. 
in particular, are fools, that no English soldiers have studied their 
profession, and that the one thing to be done is to urge on the Sec- 
retary of State as the people’s representative to lay about him with 
the sword of justice on a set of idle miscreants. My plea is that we 
all of us are living in times when science is revolutionizing many of 
our most established traditions and that we all of us alike are apt to 
take the weapons of science and to apply them by rule and rote fixed 
in us by the habits of the past. To show that I do not exaggerate the 
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extent to which this is true in all the works of modern life let me 
quote a letter, received as I write, from a young man engaged in that 
most modern of modern industries, the extraction of gold by scientific 
process from ore that would in the days of our forefathers have been 
cast aside as worthless. “The first thing that struck me,” he says, 
“more especially about the men with whom I am myself working, 
because they are of the class who might see further ahead than most, 
is that there is a great tendency to get into a groove and do things 
by rule of thumb. For instance, there are certain stereotyped tests 
which we use in order to detect in water or solutions the presence of 
—for instance—lime, gold, copper, iron or cyanide. I am told that 
‘you count the number of drops required to make the test-tube lose 
its color, and then every two drops will give you one point per cent.’ 
T ask ‘why?’ and have only found one man sufficiently interested to 
give an explanation of any sort, and I now know that he was wrong. 
In fact everybody is so bent on actually producing good in the way 
he has learnt that he tends to forget that there is a vast field of un- 
explored knowledge to be attacked by someone.” Now “the class 
that might see further ahead than most” of whom the writer speaks 
consists entirely of University men and public-schoolmen, men who 
have received the best education that England knows how to give, 
some of them, at least, being honor-men of the Universities. Many 
of them have gone with distinction through the recent war, several 
of them having been repeatedly mentioned in dispatches. Yet the 
“actually producing gold in the way he has learnt” becomes for each 
of them a duty to his mine so absorbing that he works entirely by 
rule of thumb, never reads up at all the chemistry of the process he 
is working, and knows nothing of what is going on in any other mine, 
still less of any metallurgic processes that have been adopted in any 
other countries of the world. 

It would not be at all difficult to show that that is the ordinary at- 
titude of mind of the vast majority of men engaged in all English 
business. In a measure this sticking to their last and not looking up 
from it is a very valuable quality of the Anglo-Saxon temperament. 
When then I say that not a few colonels of battalions of cavalry 
regiments and not a few excellent majors of batteries of horse or field 
artillery have their characteristics most admirably portrayed in the 
phrase that they are “so bent on actually producing gold in the way 
that they have learnt that they forget that there is a vast field of unex- 
plored knowledge,” which will become very necessary for them if they 
are ultimately to fulfill all that may be required of them,—well, my 
dear sir, unless you are one in ten thousand, can you honestly say 
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that “thou art the man,” “mutato nomine de te fabula narratur” are 
not the phrases with which I ought to end my sentence. At all 
events, whether it is or is not exceptional in armies or whether it is 
general with the race of man, it is certainly true of both the German, 
the French and the English armies that there are hard-working of- 
ficers who are really in the junior ranks so set “upon producing gold 
in the way they have learnt” that they never look up from their task 
except for recreation. The army is not primarily a learned profession, 
has no intention of becoming so, and would indeed abnegate its 
proper function if it did. When all is said and done it is the dealing 
with men, the training of men, and not book-work or reading, with 
which the army is concerned. How then are the experiences of for- 
eign armies to reach and penetrate for effective purposes into the life 
of any army? 

General de Négrier, who, despite some palpable errors in his 
facts, seems to me to be absolutely wise and sound in all that he 
wants to press upon his countrymen as a deduction from the Boer 
War, has attempted a task which has proved impossible for many 
before him. With his great authority, especially if he publicly 
avow the principles which he has anonymously advocated, he may 
have better success; but that an article in the Revue des deux Mondes 
will be sufficiently widely read to change the tradition or funda- 
mental principles of the French Army I do not believe; nor do I 
think that if we in England had to rely upon the effect of any writ- 
ings alone we should meet with any better success, That the worthy 
officers of whom I have ¢poken, engaged in regimental work, have 
been “producing gold for us in the way they have learned” no one 
could bring us more strong testimony than our gallant French critic. 
“As regards the troops,” he says (p. 307),* “those engaged in the 
campaigns of 1899 and 1900 were excellent. Their morale was per- 
fect,” and he goes on to show (p. 307) that not only did our men 
behave nobly in action, but that during Lord Roberts’ march on Pre- 
toria they exhibited qualities which it was Wellington’s métier never 
to call for. “I do not know that I am much of a general,” Wellington 
used sometimes to say, “but I am an excellent commissariat officer.” 
His chief dread was lest he should expose English troops to the test 
of not being “well and even copiously nourished” (p. 307). Yet under 
Lord Roberts’ command they raised the siege of Kimberley and of 


*All the numerical references are to pages in the article in the September 
Contemporary, which is a translation from the Revue des deux Mondes of an 


article attributed.to General de Négrier. 
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Ladysmith, and secured the surrender of Kronje, of Bloemfontein, 
Johannesburg and Pretoria and the occupation of the chain of rail- 
ways of the two Republics; much of the time on half rations. 

Nevertheless the conditions of “producing the gold” must be 
taken into account. “When the war began, the English,” says Gen- 
eral de Négrier, “were versed only in front attacks.” It is a startling 
though a true statement, for certainly it would not be difficult to 
produce English writings of authority by the score during the last 
thirty years in which the necessity under present conditions of never 
engaging in frontal attacks without flank attacks to assist them had 
been demonstrated as fully as the South African War has demon- 
strated it. 

Long before the war of 1870, and indeed during the course of that 
preliminary trial of the new German Army, the Danish War of 1864, 
there had been fought in America between General Grant, command- 
ing the army of the North, and Lee, defending Richmond for the 
South, the battle known as the Second Cold Harbor. At that time, 
and for some period previously, the Northern army had been provided 
with such quick-firing modern weapons that it used to be said of them 
by their opponents that “the Yankees loaded all night and fired all 
day.” Only, as a rule, whatever weapons the North possessed, soon 
armed the Confederacy. During nearly all the latter part of the war 
the Southern army had no weapons but those that they had captured 
from the North, and at Second Cold Harbor, 1864, the Southern army 
was fairly well equipped with what were then considered quick- 
firing arms. The disproportion in numbers between the two armies 
was prodigious. According to the best figures we have, General 
Grant for the attack commanded at the beginning of the campaign 
141,000 men; Lee to meet him could only put in line 51,000. Grant, 
pursuing his principle of attrition and refusing to manuever, saying 
that he could afford to lose three men to one that General Lee could 
spare, attacked the Confederates frankly in their front. His first 
attack at Cold Harbor was repulsed and he repeated it. He was 
again repulsed. There had fallen on the Northern side from nine 
to ten thousand men without producing the slightest effect on the 
solid hold.of their position by the Connfederates, who had lost only 
750 men. Such was the effect on the Northern army of seeing the 
utter uselessness of the slaughter to which they were being exposed 
by their commander that when Grant issued orders for a third attack 
no man in the ranks stirred. Had the war between North and South de- 
pended only on the fighting between Grant and Lee it would then and 
there have ended. So utterly demoralized for the time being was the 
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Northern army that it cried out to its President, like the Russians 
to the Tzar, “Sire, you must make peace.” Seward prepared to yield 
to the inevitable. But for events which do not concern my present 
purpose the dramatic end to the war must have been that fatal frontal 
attack. But though the surrender at Appomattox and Sheridan’s 
triumphant march through Georgia distracted attention and disguised 
the tremendous significance of “Second Cold Harbor,” there were not 
a few in England who from that hour became convinced that the 
mere concentration of masses of infantry against a given point ade- 
quately held by good infantry had ceased to be a means of battle action 
for the future; that the mere increase in numbers in attack on modern 
weapons only added to the target without proportionally developing 
strength. When, therefore, General de Négrier says, and says truly, 
that “attacks by infantry in compact masses, straight at the enemy, 
to the sound of music and the beating of drums have certainly been 
decisive for the troops which attempted them from the 18th August, 
1870, onwards. Without exception they have ended in. bloodshed 
and disaster,” I should venture to put back the date by some six 
years and say from Cold Harbor, 3d June, 1864, at least. 

The significance for my purpose of that change of date is this, 
that it confirms my position that it is almost hopeless to expect that 
any army will, as a whole, learn adequately by the bitter experiences 
of another. If General de Négrier is in command of a portion of 
the French army he may in that part of it over which he holds sway 
apply the experiences of the Boer War. He will not by any article 
in the Revue des deux Mondes adequately impress the lessons he 
wants to draw from it on the minds of the army. Nay, as long as it 
is a matter of reasonable discussion and not of authority, there will 
be champions enough of the method which he truly says is adopted 
in most of the great European meneuvers, the method of frontal 
attacks, disastrous only on the fields where shells do burst and balls 
are in the cartridges, victorious always where umpires have to 
decide. Cold Harbor did not prevent the attack on St. Privat. A 
few years after 1870, when the actual experiences of the war were 
no longer vividly present, reaction set in in Germany. |Whilst the 
deadliness of modern weapons was being continually increased, while 
smokeless powder and quicker and quicker firing arms were being 
everywhere adopted, a new generation was springing up which argued 
that if only men had the courage of their ancestors frontal attacks 
were just as possible now as ever ; that the cautious leisurely approach 
and the open order which had proved necessary in the war in France 
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were signs of degeneracy and must be given up. Beyond question the 
cut and thrust battles of the Romans were on the whole day far more 
deadly than any modern action. When “the long stern swell” that 
bade the Romans close went forth from the trumpets, the opposing 
ranks were locked in a deadly embrace and, where an intercepting 
lake or other obstacle prevented flight, there was no escape till the 
slaughter was complete. Now with the great range of modern weap- 
ons the decisive moment comes long before the ranks close. The 
defeated army is at a distance from its opponent, and despite the 
sudden and tremendous slaughter which at the decisive point has made 
advance impossible, the greater portion of the beaten force, taking 
in its turn advantage of the severity of modern fire, is able, as 
General de Négrier has, well shown continually happened in South 
Africa, to cover its retreat and escape the tremendous punishment 
of the days of cut and thrust. That condition of things, whether in 
France, Germany or England, has given ample scope for those who 
chop logic and will not face facts to appeal to the good old conserva- 
tive instincts of armies, and to the disgust of war-rules that are any- 
thing but effective from a spectacular point of view as well as to 
national vain-glory. How easy to persuade the heirs of the tradi- 
tions of Frederick the Great that if only they had been in the place 
of those miserable Yankee “volunteers” the first charge of Grant’s 
army would have carried Lee’s lines at Cold Harbor!! In fact, 
Grant’s army was in 1864 in no small measure composed of trained 
German soldiers who had been attracted to the North by the high 
pay offered, and in any case “volunteer” is a term of uncertain usage 
when it is applied as if it were equally suitable to the men, raw from 
the plow or the loom, who entered the ranks of the Northern army 
in April, 1861, and to those who, after three years of continuous war, 
were many of them in May, 1864,.second only to Lee’s Confederates 
in being for practical purposes the most veteran troops in the world. 
So, too, in like manner when those who had fed themselves upon 
the traditional glories of Wellington’s campaigns heard that the 
Prussian Guards had recoiled from before St. Privat, it was an easy 
thing for the men who love to catch the popular applause of an hour 
to say that if there had been in that charge on the 18th August, 1870, 
that “astonishing infantry” which “stood triumphant on the fatal 
hill” of Albuera, though only fifteen hundred unwounded men re- 
mained out of six thousand, the result would have been different. 
One lesson these gentlemen had failed to learn from Napier. Dur- 
ing those long years when some of us at least were trying to apply 
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lessons which we had learned from the experiences of others, taking 
as our maxim that characteristic phrase of Bismarck’s, “Fools say that 
you can only learn from your own experience, but I have always 
contrived to get my experience at the expense of others,’ during 
all that long period I say these gentlemen “disturbed our ranks” with: 
“nervous enthusiasm” and “sudden bursts of undisciplined valor.” 
They had much to which to appeal. Men like General Hart, of 
Colenso fame, loathed the idea of the slow, cautious advance, the 
changed methods, “the creepy-crawly drill,” as it was called, and they 
easily caught the enthusiasm of bold frontal attack, scorning the ex- 
periences of France and Germany. It was in no ignorance, no. 
refusal to study the profession to which he is devoted, that General 
Hart, the most gallant of men, committed that hideous blunder of 
the advance in a solid quarter-column of his brigadé across an open 
plain against the Boer front covered by an impassable river and so. 
sheltered in their tiers upon tiers of fire over the broken hill beyond 
it that no one of the marksmen was ever disturbed in his aim by the 
helpless quarry below. He had published a book some years before 
the war demonstrating from old experience the soundness of the 
principles he adopted. National pride is a two-edged weapon. It 
is a glorious thing when it is used to encourage and inspire. It is 
a murderous thing when it is used to flatter and to decoy to folly and 
disaster. 

Seeing that “when the war began the English were versed only in 
frontal attacks,” as from the actions at Colenso, at Belmont, at 
Modder River and, in fact, from all the series of actions of Lord 
Methuen’s advance, General de Négrier has good reason to assume; 
it is worth while to examine historically how this arose. It was 
not because after the experiences of the war in France the proper 
deductions had not been drawn in England as to the necessities of 
Continental warfare. There was then a great struggle between the 
old school and the new, but for the time the new school, supported 
by the large number of able English officers who in one form or 
another, some as actual combatants, some as newspaper correspond- 
ents, some connected with the Red Cross Society, had been witnesses 
of the fighting in France, triumphed. There was little difficulty 
for evidence to be gathered from the reports of combatants on both 
sides, and the conclusion then established was that of General de 
Négrier, that the old form of concentrating mere masses of men 
against a particular part of the field of battle was sure to lead only 
to bloodshed and disaster. Some form of “open order” or “skir- 
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mishing’’ attack was universally recognized as indispensable if troops 
were to be able to advance at all against modern fire-arms. More- 
over, the necessity of out-flanking movements and for an extension 
of front, vast as compared with anything that had ever been seen 
in the old days of war, was fully recognized. The only question 
was, what were the limits of possible extension? At what stage 
would it happen that ‘the attenuated line, in trusting to the power 
of modern weapons to protect it from being broken, would be over- 
extended, would be liable, therefore, to be pierced, and would so 
expose the weak numbers on either side of the gap to be rolled up and 
overwhelmed. There was then made a distinction, which is not very 
carefully attended to in General de Négrier’s article. It was said 
that formations should be “deep, but by no means dense”—that is to 
say, that while no body of troops should be closely massed together 
unless they were altogether out of the field of fire, there should yet 
be bodies in reserve, at varying intervals, which should be ready to 
check any attempt of an active enemy to break through. As General 
de Négrier has himself pointed out “the conditions under which” 
the Boer War “has been conducted are evidently too peculiar to 
admit of definite deductions” (p. 306) as to what must be provided 
for in a great European war ; and it does not follow that because “with 
an enemy so weak in enterprise as the Boers” (p. 324) it was un- 
necessary to take any serious precautions against counter-attack that 
the absence of that precaution would be prudent against a trained 
army. In fact, there were many deductions drawn directly from the 
fighting in the great war of 1870-71, and from that of the war be- 
tween North and South in America, which cannot be ignored *if we 
are to apply rightly to future warfare the experiences of the Boer 
campaigns. Now though in the years of 1871-75 all English soldiers 
were in consequence of the indirect effect of the Franco-German war 
being trained in those methods, it was practically certain then, as 
always, that eyes would rule it over ears—that is to say, that the 
actual effect of war experience would be more potent than any reports 
of distant combats, no matter how much more directly applicable to 
modern warfare the reported engagements might be than the ex- 
perience. 

General de Négrier quotes Napoleon’s famous saying that “an 
army should change its tactics every ten years.” Like most quota- 
tions from men of genius, the saying is for the purpose for which it 
was said profoundly true. Like all such it depends much on its 
application, and it is not its letter, but its spirit, that requires to be 
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‘understood. Otherwise the “unstable” may easily wrest it to their 
own destruction. Now in accordance with the spirit of Napoleon’s 
phrase, it is hardly too much to say that the British Army alone of 
all the armies on earth requires to change its tactics every year or 
well-nigh every year. Scarcely ever does a year pass by in which the 
British Army is not engaged in fighting somewhere. If by any chance 
it misses one year, in the next it makes up for it by carrying on war 
in four quarters of the world at once; and, though it is seldom more 
than a comparatively small portion of the British Army which is thus 
employed, yet those who return from these various engagements are 
naturally the men who speak with most authority on the most recent 
events of war. They, like the rest of us, are ruled by their eyes and 
not by their ears, and the effect is potent on the whole army. More 
especially, however, is it potent if the lessons of the past have been 
wrongly applied under conditions to which they were not’ suitable. 
Then the true lesson from past experience is condemned’ because it 
has been misunderstood. The failure of the application condemns 
the rule. Something very like this brought about that strange fact 
which General de Négrier notices that “when the war began, the 
English were versed. only in frontal attacks” (p. 332), and that 
stranger fact with which he does not seem to be acquainted, that, 
though this was true at the time he speaks of, it was not true of the 
six or seven years which followed the war of 1870. In the year 1873- 
74 Sir Garnet Wolseley, who had been pre-eminently the leader of the 
new school which was endeavoring to apply the lessons of modern 
war to the English Army, went in command of the Ashantee expedi- 
tion., He was engaged in combat with tribes that were not possessed 
of modern weapons. Therefore he adapted his tactics to the condi- 
tions with which he had to deal, soundly applying the principle of 
Napoleon’s words, and did not fight after the methods that were 
being applied at Aldershot in accordance with the experiences of the 
Franco-German War, though he had strongly advocated these at 
home. 

The general who commanded in the next of our British wars, that 
against the Zulus in South Africa, acted on a different principle. He 
put himself very completely into the hands of a staff officer who was 
in fact a bigot for reform, a not uncommon type of mankind. Ac- 
cordingly before the advance into Zululand the army practiced in 
Natal what was then known as “the Aldershot system of attack,” an 
advance in skirmishing or open order, based on the observed action 
of the Germans during the war of 1870-71. Only in Natal, for some 
reason or other, it was decided that the distance between man and 
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man should be double what it had been at Aldershot. The Zulus 
were magnificent savages, trained to devote their lives recklessly in 
the charge with which they closed on the enemy, who was at their 
mercy as soon as their splendid savage strength could be applied at 
close quarters to drive home their assegais. Nevertheless, at no time 
whatever were they able, any more than Grant’s soldiers at Cold 
Harbor, to approach .a two-deep British line in the old form, nor 
probably, even with the breech-loading weapons of those days, would 
they have been able to approach any force moderately strong per yard 
behind some slight shelter. All that was needed to defeat their ut- 
most efforts was that a regularly ordered formation fronting in all 
directions should cover an adequate amount of ammunition enclosed 
within its protection, and a sufficient supply of water and of food. 
For the protection against the savages of a large camp, full of valu- 
able stores, it was distinctly desirable that there should be a regularly 
traced outer defence, either of slight earthworks with thorns in 
front, or other obstacles calculated to delay their bare feet under fire, 
or else some such laager of wagons or other improvised shelter for 
the shooting men as the Boers had repeatedly employed with success 
against these same Zulus. In Natal our men were practiced in none 
of these things, but in elaborate movements in the loosest possible 
formation. Confusion habitually supervened ; and one of the colonels 
commanding battalions appealed to the general in command to ob- 
serve for himself the disastrous consequences that must follow if, 
amidst such a mere mob of men as resulted from these maneuvers, 
a gallant band of well-ordered savages should burst in. The facts 
were obvious. The general felt the force of them, but he had yielded 
his mind as to principles of fighting, strategic, tactical, or other to 
his Gneisenau, almost as completely as during the Waterloo campaign 
Bliicher put himself into the hands of that chief of his staff. The 
South African Gneisenau looked up from his table: “Don’t you 
think, sir, that six paces distance will be sufficient against this scum?” 
It is sometimes almost as unfortunate for an army to win too easy 
victories as it is to lose them in the earlier operations of a cam- 
paign. The British Army, before it had to meet the warriors of 
Ketchwayo, had been engaged in fighting a series of inferior tribes 
along the coast, who, under chiefs with no prestige and no organizing 
power, had been swept away easily by the advance of our troops. 
The distinction between these and the well-trained Zulus had been 
fully recognized long beforehand by all who had known the country, 
but it was not understood at the headquarters of the South African 
Army. Scarcely had the army crossed the frontiers of Natal into 
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Zululand before “this scum,” breaking down upon the headquarter 
camp of the general in command, whilst he had passed to the front 
with the bulk of his army, closed with magnificent daring upon the 
less than a thousand men who had been left for its protection. The 
camp had not been prepared for defence. The troops strictly carried 
out against the Zulu army, when it attacked them, the method of 
fighting that had been taught in Natal. The Zulus equally applied 
their accustomed tactics. Closing despite hideous losses upon the 
front, they at the same time swept round with their wings upon both - 
flanks and rear. The ammunition was not enclosed within any pro- 
tecting circle or square. It therefore failed our men. Though they 
lost two thousand in the attempt, the fifteen thousand Zulus utterly 
obliterated the English defenders. Passing on in triumph into Natal, 
they were easily repulsed by a small party of English troops, who 
under Lieutenants Chard and Bromhead had improvised at Roorke’s 
Drift a temporary defence of a small fort within which was ample 
ammunition. The utmost gallantry of these heroic savages failed to 
enable them to approach a site duly covered with protecting fire. 

Overweening confidence, followed by disaster, is the sure precur- 
sor of panic. The headquarters, which had thought it necessary to 
apply to men armed only with the assegai the tactics that had been 
forced on unwilling leaders in Europe by the breech-loader of the 
infantry and the shrapnel of artillery, and which thought it safe to 
meet splendid order, capacity for maneuvering, and heroic courage 
with hideous confusion and want of method, were thunderstruck. 
The mere rumor of Zulu movement filled them with apprehension. 
Such a feeling of anxiety soon spreads throughout all ranks, and it 
is well to draw a veil ovér the scenes that followed. It is not too 
much to say that never before or since was any English army reduced 
to a condition so unworthy of England as that which in that army 
followed the disaster of Isandlwana. Obviously, the lesson writ large 
on the campaign was that tactics must be adapted to the conditions 
to be dealt with. 

To take yet one more step in the stage leading up to the disastrous 
blot on which General de Négrier has put his finger that “the English 
were,” when the Boer war began, “versed only in frontal attacks.” 
During the Nile campaign for the relief of Gordon in 1884-5 the 
Dervishes, splendid savages like the Zulus, forced their way into a 
square that was in course of being formed by a miscellaneous body 
of our men during the desert march from Korti to Metemmah.. They 
were all killed, but many of them within the square. They had not 
broken any face of the square, nor when the square was properly 
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formed were they ever able to approach it, any more than the Zulus 
had been. Mr. Rudyard Kipling, throwing into popular form a 
general impression of the splendid valor of these wild sons of the 
desert, gave forth the verses, the burden of which is: 


“Here’s to you Fuzzy Wuzzy, you big black bounding beggar, 
For you broke a British square.” 


Fuzzy Wuzzy never did break a British square or a regularly formed 
line of any kind, and the historical error, in the case of a writer so 
popular and influential, especially with soldiers, as Mr. Kipling, was 
a serious one. It tended to produce the conviction among those who 
were not much addicted to the study of the history of their own army 
or of any other, that, provided only closed ranks went forward in 
sufficiently serried masses, they were bound to overthrow men steadily 
firing on them as they advanced. In other words, it tended to en- 
courage those “decisive attacks” which, “without exception, have 
ended in bloodshed and disaster.” Furthermore, about this time 
many of our best officers were engaged in the attempt to form the 
Fellaheen of Egypt into an effective army. The black battalions 
were splendid as fighting men. Though, from the point of view of 
discipline, the Fellaheen were much more easily handled than the 
blacks, it was certain that, if it came to fighting between them and 
the black battalions, they would fly like chaff before the wind. To 
bring the Fellaheen battalions up to the standard of the black bat- 
talions as fighting machines was the aspiration of every zealous offi- 
cer where all were zealous. It was not a promising prospect. One of 
the best of those thus engaged in training put it thus: “You may 
teach a poodle tricks, and you may teach him to sit up or to beg, but 
you can’t teach him to draw a badger.” In other words, the one 
daily work of these men was to preach “Fuzzy Wuzzy,” to try to 
inspire these Fellaheen with something of the audacity of those 
against whom they would one day have to fight. Such were the 
influences that were tending to sway the minds of many of our most 
active and leading officers into a direction far removed from the long 
past reminiscences of the 1870 campaign. A certain reaction and re- 
volt from the rather too strenuous manner in which the methods of 
the Germans had been formerly pressed on us contributed not a little 
to the same result. Moreover, as I have already noticed in another 
connection, reaction was setting in in Germany itself. 

Every soldier, whether of the French, German, or English armies, 
feels with General de Négrier “that a nation should, above all, strive 
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to develop its moral powers. They alone will later on sustain the sol- 
dier in the anxious ordeal of battle, where death comes from the 
invisible,” that the essential condition of success is “the raising the 
courage of all up to the point of voluntary sacrifice.’ Now not 
many years after 1870 officers visiting the Continent observed that 
the Germans had abandoned the former practice of inducing their 
men to take cover, and when questions were asked about this a Ger- 
man officer would answer: “Well, I don’t know how you find it, 
but we know that it is very easy to get the men to take cover; the 
difficulty is to get them out of it.” On which it is natural to observe 
first that the reflection must obviously have been arrived at by dis- 
cussions among the officers or by pressure from above as an after- 
thought some time subsequent to the war, because it could not be an 
experience derived from peace maneuvers. No man is tempted to 
shirk advancing out of cover where no bullets whistle. Moreover, 
what has been emphatically noticed by our own officers during the 
Boer war, and confirmed by numerous instances, quoted by General 
de Négrier himself, is that men who had not been regularly trained 
to take such cover as would enable them to approach the enemy and 
to get forward, were apt, when they inevitably took cover in order 
to avoid destruction, to think that the cover was to be used for per- 
manent occupation, so that it became fatal that they should not have 
been taught how to utilize cover. However that may be, as an 
historical fact it is certain that under all these influences combined— 
that is to say, the example of “most of the great European maneu- 
vers,” as General Négrier (p. 305) admits, the habit of teaching 
Fuzzy Wuzzy to the Fellaheen, the experiences of the Zulu cam- 
paign, and the other causes I have named, it began to be the avowed 
purpose of Aldershot to “teach Fuzzy Wuzzy”—in other words, to 
encourage those decisive attacks which it is General de Négrier’s great 
object to denounce as fatal. The drill book then declared that a 
frontal attack of three to one was to be considered to have captured 
a position. All umpire rulings were based on similar assumptions. 
Anyone who thought, as probably every officer who has had much 
experience in the Boer war now thinks, that not thirty to one massed 
men advancing directly against a properly prepared position held 
by good shots and good infantry would carry it, was a pronounced 
heretic—that is to say, that if he attempted to act upon his convic- 
tion, every decision would be given against him, and in the reports of 
field-days, which were carefully distributed after them, these principles 
would be enforced and illustrated. This in its effect upon the great 
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body of men who were “bent on actually producing gold in the way 
they had learnt,” was all the more decisive because each field-day 
was most carefully prepared beforehand, the ground being thorough- 
ly gone over so as to determine precisely what the movements were 
that ought to be made on either side, and as these were based on the 
three to one principle, and on the further assumption that a battalion 
that was extended over more than a few hundred yards must be 
considered to be destroyed as a fighting unit, it is obvious that the 
enforcement of principles, the reverse of those that General de 
Négrier has deduced from the Boer war, was deliberately made a 
matter of rigid prescription. 

One rather remarkable result of the contrast between the decision 
of umpires and the decision of war is to be found in the case of Gen- 
eral French. It was notorious that at cavalry maneuvers French was 
habitually worsted by more than one opponent. He returns to com- 
mand at Aldershot, it is to be hoped, to reverse the methods which 
condemned him. No one has shown greater capacity in the war. No 
one’s success in the war shows more clearly the danger that lurks in 
the assumption that peace maneuvers alone are an adequate criterion 
of an officer’s capacity for command in war. For it must be clearly 
realized that what the test of army maneuvers does represent is 
conformity to the standard of established orthodoxy. At all times 
during peace, after long years have passed since in any serious form 
armies have met in the great arbitrament of battle, that orthodoxy 
tends to be based on the conveniences of peace. Thirty years is a 
long time in the life of armies. It gives time for the systematic and 
general promotion on quite legitimate grounds of the men who have 
been zealously “producing gold in the way they have learnt,” who 
have never realized that “there is a vast field of unexplored know- 
ledge” which may fatally affect the success of the application of 
these methods when next in the dread field of war they are put into 
competition with those who have explored new ones. The casual im- 
pressions of a crowd of civilians and soldiers looking on at maneu- 
vers are sure to be guided and determined by men of the honest gold- 
producing type. For the training in the orthodox methods of war, 
and for much else, maneuvers are inestimably valuable, but, as Gen- 
eral de Négrier has admirably urged, they tend continually as the 
years go on to become more and more the expression of the particular 
views of men dominated by a limited and narrow personal experience 
and unable so far to emancipate themselves from it to take into 
account the broad principles to be derived from the larger experience 
of war or to observe the certain effects if the progress of scientific 
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development and the logical deductions to be drawn from these as 
to the necessities of the future. The great seers of war, Frederick, 
Napoleon, Wellington, aré not like the prophets stoned by those who 
condemn and oppose their innovations. They stone effectively those 
who in all their earlier stages derided them. But they share the fate 
of the prophets in this, that the next generation builds their sepul- 
chres, makes out their principles formule as rigid as those that they 
have smashed. The crowbars with which they broke their way 
through the fetters of tradition are forged into new fetters. Hence 
it is certain that for the selection of those that are to be fit to com- 
mand armies in future war the thing that needs to be discovered 
and encouraged is not exact conformity to prescribed tradition, but 
originality and thought, a comprehensive knowledge, not of the 
current catchwords of the wisdom of the passing age, but of the 
experiences and wisdom of the ages and of various countries. That 
was what Napoleon preached unceasingly to those whom he was 
urging to make themselves masters in war, though unfortunately for 
him he devoted his energies chiefly to brothers like Joseph, who 
were incapable of assimilating his lessons. His teaching was neglect- 
ed, his maxims were learnt by rote, till it became true, as a brilliant 
French soldier said of him during the Franco-German war, “The 
decadence of the art of war in France dates from Napoleon.” Now 
for these difficulties of peace training in tending to produce the 
disastrous result, which General de Négrier has pointed out so well, 
there is no perfect remedy that can be prescribed by rule, but this 
much is certain, that the one thing that tends to aggravate them 
most unnecessarily is a system of elaborated field-days or maneuvers | 
in which such immense pains have been taken to determine exactly 
what ought to be done beforehand that the one test of excellence for 
all who are employed in them is their conformity in action to the 
preconceived movements. There is no difficulty whatever in adopting 
a different method. When the Duke of Connaught succeeded to the 
command at Aldershot with the present Adjutant-General as his 
Chief of Staff, a system of field-days for the trial of majors of bat- 
talions prior to their succeeding to the command of regiments was 
devised under their orders. It was carried out on principles which 
exactly reversed the method of previously regulated field-days. The 
method adopted was that the examiner who devised the test should 
place each of the officers to be examined in command of a body of 
troops and should describe as closely as possible some situation in 
which that officer might actually find himself in war. Several ques- 
tions were set, giving different problems. In one of them with actual 
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troops and with an actual opponent, similarly under examination, 
he had with assigned conditions to endeavor simply to gain an advant- 
age over that opponent. But obviously the limitations of ground at 
Aldershot or elsewhere would greatly reduce the variety of problems 
that could thus be devised. The real test of the officer practically 
depended on the orders that he issued and on the originality that he 
showed in dealing with the situation. From the time that troops 
come into collision so much depends on the quickness and intelligence 
of subordinates, and on a variety of things that cannot be represented 
in peace maneuvers, that the test of the officer’s capacity becomes 
not very satisfactory. But it was’ quite possible to select anywhere 
in England ground of which there were maps sufficiently accurate 
to enable an officer, who read them as well as he ought to be able to 
do, to realize the nature of the country for which he would have to 
issue his orders. In fact, for the purposes of modern fight, where 
the man in command can very rarely indeed see all the ground over 
which his troops will have to fight or nearly all of the troops them- 
selves, a problem devised under such conditions would represent 
much more closely than a formal field-day the circumstances under 
which an officer would find himself tested in war so far as his mere 
handling of the troops was concerned. This was accordingly adopted 
as a test. Each question consisted in endeavoring to place an officer 
under examination in such a situation as either had actually occurred 
or might easily occur in war. Obviously in this as much as in any 
maneuvers a good deal would depend upon the knowledge of war 
of the superintending officer. It could hardly be expected that all 
examiners would carry out the system precisely in the same way, 
but in principle no attempt was made beforehand to determine at all 
what solution an examined officer would find for the problem set him. 
One man might choose one line of action, while another might select 
one quite different. Both would be equally approved or condemned, 
not in accordance with their conformity to some previously determined 
scheme, but in proportion as they had shown an understanding how 
to handle cavalry, infantry and artillery, and a readiness in grasping 
the character of the question before them. I do not know how far 
all examiners adopted the principle of keeping their own minds 
unbiassed by any previous solution of the problem worked out by 
themselves, but I remember one at least who, in my hearing, not only 
avowed that principle, but went so far as to refuse to consider in any 
way how he would meet the case until he had looked over the last 
of the solutions proposed by the competitors. He said that if he 
were to work out the problem himself he could not trust himself not 
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to judge the candidates too much by their conformity to his views, 
whereas what he wanted to see with each of them ‘was whether they 
had or had not intelligent and reasonable ideas of their own. He had 
done his best to put the candidates for promotion in such a position 
as they might find themselves in if they had ever to command troops 
in the field. Frederick’s method was not the same as Napoleon’s, nor 
Wellington’s the same as either. Every man of the least originality 
had his own way of doing things and would not be worth his salt 
if he had not. You could not expect originality of course from every- 
one, but that was no reason why you should crush it. Often when 
a man seemed to have not worked very intelligently you found if 
you gave him an opportunity of explaining himself that there was 
more in what he had intended than seemed at first sight. I confess 
I was convinced by the reasoning and believed that that and not the 
cut and dried field-day was the proper method of test, and further 
for military purposes the proper method of education. It is no doubt 
very desirable to ascertain that the men whose duty it is to do so are 
actually “producing gold in the way they have learnt,” you will not 
get the gold without it; but there were other parts of the examination 
which quite adequately tested that which is indeed the easiest thing 
to ascertain. But only “the vast field of unexplored knowledge” of 
past war, of the daily progress of the times, of the countries in which 
war is to be carried on and of the tactics of those against whom it 
will be necessary to fight will supply an officer with knowledge ade- 
quate to meet new emergencies when they arise and to better the 
methods used by his opponents. The less, therefore, you tie a man 
down to conformity with the ideas and prescriptions of any drill- 
master or even maneuver-master, the more likely you are to find the 
man you want for war. I should strongly suspect that the very causes 
which had made cavalry officers condemn French’s handling of his 
men during peace maneuvers before the war, as they undoubtedly 
did, were the very causes which led to his success in war. It was said 
of Stonewall Jackson during a certain period of the Confederate 
engagements round Richmond when he had been fettered by instruc- 
tions which he had not fully understood and when he did not show his 
usual brilliancy, that “the hooded falcon cannot strike.” 

The principle for which I am contending may not commend itself 
to those who are in the habit of judging mathematical competitions 
It is no doubt possible, in many parts at least, of mathematical science 
to determine completely whether an answer is right or wrong, and 
to assign marks accordingly. But there are other men whose position 
is much more closely analogous than that of mathematical examiners 
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to that of those who have to watch over our future military training. 
Every one knows the difference between two classes of examiners in 
questions either of scientific investigation or of historical and philo- 
sophical research. One set of men judge the papers before them 
solely by the degree in which they find that they conform to their 
own views, to what they regard as established orthodoxy. The 
others judge by the vigor, the originality, the knowledge, the ca- 
pacity for research displayed in the papers, and may often commend 
more highly a man with whose conclusions they do not agree, than 
one who conforms mechanically to their formule. The distinction is 
vital. In our present phase of war I maintain that it is for the future 
of our army a thing necessary to be determined which example we 
are to follow. Alike in our tests, our selections, our training, our 
maneuvers, whichever is right, the other is mischievously wrong. 
As I have shown, the fact that “when the war began the English 
were versed only in frontal attacks” represents a retrogression, not a 
previous absence of other experience or knowledge. If “quick-firing 
rifles and smokeless powder have,” for the time being, “forced the 
English to abandon entirely their former methods ;” if “new tactics, 
totally different from those now in use in most European armies, 
had to be improvised and in the event adopted” (p. 307) during the 
Boer war, so also had the Germans during the war of 1870 “to 
abandon entirely their former methods,” so also had they to im- 
provise new tactics totally different from those previously in use; 
“but at the cost of what sacrifices!” That did not in the case of the 
German army prevent the progress of peace mechanism and the ex- 
periences of peaceful maneuvers from gradually superseding the 
experience of war, even though the experiences of the Russian army 
at Plevna and Tashkessin had from war fully illustrated the sound- 
ness of the general principles adopted in war and condemned those of 
peace. Nor did it prevent us from following in their wake, much 
encouraged thereto by experiences of war wholly unlike those of 
fighting against modern weapons. There seem to me two dangers in 
our present situation which are suggested by these experiences. One, 
that we may forget that “evidently the conditions under which” the 
Boer war “has been conducted are too peculiar to permit of definite 
deductions,” such as should establish a Procrustean table of rules, 
making it right to adopt every prescription that was necessarily ap- 
plied to the special circumstances of that war. The other, that after 
a few years of exact imitation of all that was there done, we shall, 
as before, during our constant minor wars, have other experiences 
to which the Boer prescription will not be applicable, and that from 
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the general influence of such causes as I have traced in the former 
case repeating themselves, we shall then have as before a violent 
reaction, make “Fuzzy Wuzzy” our hero, and return to those de- 
cisive attacks which “without exception have ended in bloodshed and 
disaster.” 

I do not for a moment believe that there is any danger lest for the 
time being we shall not adequately apply what are called “the lessons 
of the South African war.” The certainty of our application of them 
does not depend on any articles, however powerful, in the Revue des 
deux Mondes or in the Contemporary Review, but on the fact 
that the army itself, as a whole, has gone through the experiences of 
the Boer War, and that what has been assimilated through the trusted 
eyes will have a very different effect from anything that had previ- 
ously been taught through the untrusted ears. Those who perform 
for us the all-important work of “actually producing gold” will have 
learnt from war a way very different from any that they had as- 
similated before. 

For, in fact, the question of getting the gold produced by new 
methods turns very much on the potency of that very complex 
thing, regimental tradition. If during long years you have devoted 
yourself to forming certain habits in a child who grows up with them, 
and under your guidance continues them as a man, would you find it 
easy to reverse them by telling him that you wished them changed? 
Surely it is not difficult to understand that when generation has 
succeeded generation for a hundred years in a battalion which has 
had certain customs, rules and habits handed on throughout all that 
time, then the daily and hourly influence of local public opinion as 
much as of regimental authority has made them the very breath of 
life for every young soldier or officer recruit who has joined it 
throughout the century. The very life-blood of the regiment has 
flowed from its proud traditions of the past. Every non-commissioned 
officer who trains recruits in the ways wherein they should go; every 
officer, commanding or other, has had his own habits and character 
formed in the same school. Surely it is not difficult to understand 
that since these things are so, it needs something more than a formal 
order, no matter on what authority it may be based, and very much 
more than the wisest and best statement of evidence of the proved 
necessity of change, to effect a revolution of ideas. The verbal order 
may be literally obeyed. It will not in its practical effect be much 
more decisive than the wisest and best of statements, which in all 
human probability will not be read at all, and if it is read will only 
produce effect on the minds of a few who will become mere heretics 
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at the best. The notion that when you have said or written some- 
thing that “everybody” is supposed to have read, that has been com; 
mented on and accepted as unanswerable by all those whose judg- 
ment is worth having, that has been noticed more or less favorably 
according to their knowledge and capacity by all the newspapers, 
that then this your demonstration will become operative as a factor 
in regimental life generally, is a delusion of youth and inexperience. 
I cannot believe that General de Négrier in the least shares it. 
Here and there a few officers may read and digest it. Here and there 
even perhaps a lieutenant-colonel commanding a battalion may see 
the force of it, and if he is a very strong man may carry his regiment 
with him. He will be considered very eccentric and will almost cer- 
tainly find difficulty in getting promotion in the French Army. It 
would ordinarily be a matter depending on personal circumstances in 
the English. But the case is altogether different when, under the 
conditions of three years of war, the old traditions, dying hard, have 
in the sight of all men been necessarily given up. Then, from top to 
bottom throughout, everybody has learnt in the same school. The 
man who has not is the heretic. Regimental public opinion has been 
revolutionized. There may be some confusion as to the best methods. 
of adapting the old teaching of the young idea to the new school. 
Then it is that prescription by authority becomes operative, and per- 
haps even sound reasoning as to facts may be at least a little listened 
to. Everybody is looking for guidance and only too anxious to get it. 
Hence, not because I think that any articles that can be written by 
those who have most carefully studied the present phase of war will 
determine the matter, but because of the actual war experiences in 
South Africa, I am very sure that the changes that will now come 
will for the time at least be sufficiently complete and revolutionary. 
What is most to be dreaded is the severance of understanding be- 
tween the nation and the army. For the moment the nation is keenly 
alive and interested. It has been through so terrible an ordeal, it has 
passed through so serious a fever, that it would be strange indeed if 
the clinical thermometers as yet indicated that the temperature was 
normal. But fevers have their cold fits as well as their hot fits, and 
both alike have their dangers. At the present moment it is still the 
hot fit that may produce spasmodic and violent contortions. Because 
the army which by its purpose, education and constitution is in nor- 
mal times intensely conservative and resistent against change, because 
it was not exactly adapted to meet a revolution in warfare for which, 
as General de Négrier has admirably shown, no other army was pre- 
pared, therefore every zealous man throughout the country in his 
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patriotic ardor and his wish to do something for England is looking 
out for a prescription that will set matters right and anxious to en- 
force it by his vote upon his servants, the Government. It is the char- 
acteristic of revolutionary times, and the point which General de 
Négrier has brought out with unanswerable force is that in matters of 
warfare we are in presence of a revolutionary evolution which has as 
yet been adequately realized by no army. 

Speaking of the unexpected resistance offered by the Boers, he 
says: “No one was willing to acknowledge the fact that the new re- 
peating rifle, with smokeless powder, in the hands of a cool marks- 
man, displayed a power that had never till then been suspected.” He 
lays his finger on the true spot, and tracing the matter historically, 
shows that the first victim of the unrealized evolution was Sir George 
Colley,at Lang’s Nek, Ingogo, and Majuba. That was the true explan- 
ation of the disappointing failure of that brilliant soldier. He was in 
presence of a revolution in warfare which had perhaps found its 
Valmy at Cold Harbor, but had there had no Goethe to salute it. It 
had acted potently in the wars of 1870 and 1877, but the conservatism 
of mankind had contrived to find every excuse for not recognizing it, 
being well able to assign every other sort of reason for the events of 
1870 and 1877. Now if General de Négrier be right, and I for one 
am firmly convinced that he is right, then unquestionably in the first 
place we must adapt our methods to the new condition of things, but 
also it is to be remembered that you can’t cure revolutions by an ap- 
plication of Morrison’s pills. The particular patent medicines that just 
now are being vended about are for the most part proposed after a 
false diagnosis of the case in so far as any vendor of pills condescends 
to diagnosis at all. Very noteworthy is General de Négrier’s per- 
fectly just observation that “the mobility of the Boers has been exag- 
gerated. From the beginning of the operations up to the time when 
the guerilla warfare became systematic, the Boers had heavier con- 
voys than the English. Their wagons drawn by oxen sometimes car- 
ried members of their families.” Their mobility was not the explana- 
tion of the escape of the Boers from serious punishment when driven 
in, but the explanation was that “the rifle fire of a few Boers remain- 
ing with the wagons was sufficient to keep at a distance all cavalry 
however brave.” Then again in its larger principles and broadet 
lines Lord Roberts’s advance from Bloemfontein to Pretoria was 
based on a fact which had been pointed out as patent in the Franco- 
German war—viz., that the enormous local defensive power of the 
new arms is as much available for the purposes of an army working 
on the offensive as for the defending force. That defensive power 
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makes it possible to adopt in offense an extension of front throughout 
the greater part of the offensive army, such as yields a surplus of 
force available for decisive action. In the particular case of the ad- 
vance on Pretoria there were, as General de Négrier has pointed out, 
special conditions in the body to be attacked which make it exceed- 
ingly difficult to know whether the extension adopted by the advanc- 
ing army would be safe or possible against a modern army possessed 
-of as good weapons and as well able to use them as the Boers, but able 
also to maneuver and to act together as a whole, and prepared for 
counter-attack. For, as General de Négrier notices, the nature of 
the ground during the campaigns in South Africa, more especially in 
the “Orange Free State,” was such that it was difficult of defense by 
troops who do not know how to maneuver, for their flanks not being 
supported it is easy to outflank them (p. 322). Moreover, “with an 
enemy so weak in enterprise’—that is to say, so little inclined to 
counter-attacks—‘“‘as the Boers, there was advantage in multiplying 
the columns of the advancing army” (p. 324). Whether the fact that 
“in any event the sub-divisions were so arranged that each division 
could be concentrated, with all its fighting elements, in an hour” 
would be an adequate protection against real counter-attack is the 
problem that remains for solution. There are facts which tell both 
ways. Though the Boer war in itself in neither of its phases offers 
any definite proof of the fact, yet there is much to suggest that some 
such arrangement, especially if there be available army reserves to 
support any column that may be assailed, would be adequate for se- 
curity as well as convenient for the advance to attack. But it would 
carry me too far to attempt to follow General de Négrier into these 
‘details. The broad conclusions which he has pressed on us are of in- 
calculably greater value because they are written for his own people 
and not for ours. They are wholly without prejudice and throughout 
the studies of an able and thoroughly trained soldier, even if at times 
he has necessarily had to write on not wholly correct data as to the 
facts. I hope that his article as a whole will be carefully read and 
considered by all who are interested in the future of the army of 


England. 
An ENGLISH GENERAL-OFFICER. 
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A TANGLED WEB. 


A STORY OF THE CIVIL WAR. 
By General CHARLES KING. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Lone as he lives Bernard Hoyt will never forget that night, even 
though part of it was passed in oblivion. For one brief moment after 
the major’s startled cry a silence as of amaze seemed to have fallen 
on the assembled party—a paralysis, partly of terror, that held some 
of their number spellbound. It might be impossible to say who was. 
first to regain control of his or her faculties. Lorna Brenham and 
Colonel Hoyt, however, were the first to move. The woman’s in- 
tuition, and her year’s experience in many a scene that tried her wit 
and nerve, were quick to show her the peril of Eugene’s position. 
A Confederate officer in Union uniform, under a false name, with 
false papers—what could it mean but that he was a spy? and, once 
captured in that garb and under that name, what could it lead to but 
death? Oh, she knew, she well knew,—for many a desperate plan 
had been discussed in her presence,—and well she understood the 
fearful nature of this mad attempt. Escape at any cost, in any 
direction, was her first thought for him; and, with that in view, she 
sprang like startled deer to his side, to lead him forth before Hoyt 
could move to hinder. But already Hoyt, too, had roused. and with 
blazing eyes, and face almost white with the intensity of his purpose, 
had started forward, one hand extended as though to clutch the 
throat of the mad venturer within the lines, the other, alas, hampered 
with the heavy cane, without which walking was still impossible. 
Together, and at almost the same instant, they bore down upon the 
disturber, standing there now livid and trembling, for he, too, had 
suddenly seen—realized—his peril and the awful cost. And then in 
his extremity, in wild and frantic impulse to rid himself of the one 
hostile witness to his.soldier crime, heedless of where he stood or by 
whom he was surrounded, deaf to Hanson’s warning shout,—to 
Lorna Brenham’s low, vehement cry,—to Nathalie Hanson’s half 
stifled shriek,—he whipped his pistol from the ready holster and, 
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but for the spring of that splendid Southern girl and the swift, fren- 
zied clutch of her jewelled white hands, the Navy Colt would then 
and there have spoken a Union trooper’s death warrant. Over went 
the costly library lamp as, with the leap of a panther, Lorna Brenham 
hurled herself upon him, her long, slender fingers, with a marvel of 
nervous, sinewy strength, lacing about his shaking grasp. Down 
came the vengeful hammer at the mad pull of the trigger, but never 
reached the gleaming copper of the fresh-capped cone. The sharp 
circular rim cut a cruel, purple groove into the fair skin, but never 
loosed the firm, fearless hold. “Give it me instantly!” she demanded, 
fierce and commanding, her words almost hissing between her set teeth, 
her dark eyes flashing in the intensity of the struggle. Insensibly, 
mechanically, he released his grasp, and she sent the weapon spin- 
ning toward the hall. It caught in the folds of the heavy damask 
at the archway, and fell harmless into the depths of the furred rug 
beneath. Even then her work was but half done. Quick as before, 
she sprang in front of the trembling youth, between him and the 
menacing soldier of the Union, and the hand that hurled the pistol 
aside flew almost into Hoyt’s stern, set face, palm foremost, warning 
him back. 

“Stop!” she cried. “I saved your life, Colonel Hoyt. You owe 
something to me. Stop!” Yet recoil she had to, a step, before his 
determined stride. “Stop! Hear me!” she repeated. And now stop 
he had to or force her rudely back. 

“It is my duty,” he began, but got no further. Finding himself 
screened, yet disarmed, young Wallis made a leap for the fallen Colt, 
but even as he stooped to seize it, again she was upon him. “How - 
dare you, Eugene! You would hang us all—all! You fool! You 
idiot!” Then a second time she grasped him. Again she turned and 
confronted Hoyt, again painfully: hobbling toward her. “Oh, you 
won't be warned!” she cried. “Then—Yes! That’s right! Quick !— 
Jim Granger if you’re not a coward, help Major Wallis!” 

There was a moment of fearful struggle. Springing from behind, 
Harold Wallis had thrown his right arm about the colonel’s throat, 
while his left arm encircled the body, pinning the trooper’s left arm 
to his side, Down went the cane with a crash, as Hoyt: struck 
furiously with clinched right fist over the left shoulder at his captor’s 
face. Mrs. de Ruyter, all dignity forgotten, uttered a squawk of 
fright and dismay, and collapsed in her big chair. , Mr. Hanson, 
vainly striving to make himself heard, had struggled to his one un- 
bandaged foot and, enfolded by his shrinking daughter’s arm, clung 
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to the back of the lounge with one hand and reached impotently 
toward the swaying wrestlers with the other. All too soon was the 
fierce grapple ended. Forgetful, in the rage of conflict, Hoyt threw 
his weight upon the wounded leg. It gave way under him and down 
they went with fearsome force upon the floor, Hoyt’s forehead strik- 
ing the sharp corner of the old Colonial sofa as he plunged forward, 
and that ended it all. The blood was spurting from an awful gash in the 
white temple as the now nerveless arms relaxed their hold and the 
Union soldier lay there, prostrate, senseless, sore-stricken, while his 
brother officer in the Union blue slowly found his feet and, with 
clinching hands, with heaving chest, with quivering, pallid, dreadful 
face, stood gazing down upon the ruin he had wrought, seeing un- 
erringly that, crushed and humbled as was his rival now, there had 
come at last to him, the victor, disaster infinitely greater—the utter 
wreck and ruin of his whole career. 

Again the awful silence was broken by Lorna Brenham’s voice. 
That woman should have been riding with Lee and Jackson, mailed, 
helmeted and spurred—the Jeanne d’Arc of the Southern cause. 
“Go for water, sponges, towels—quick!” she ordered Granger. “No! 
Don’t let the butler in! Eugene, go to Mr. Hanson’s room and get 
out of this uniform at once!’ Then down on her knees she went 
before them all, beside the fallen man, and after one, quick, search- 
ing look into the pallid’ face, glanced up into the haggard eyes of 
him, who, still erect, had yet fallen, as reason told him, beyond all 
hope of ever standing again a trusted soldier of the flag. 

A little later, as Hoyt lay, at intervals feebly moaning. on the 
broad bed in Hanson’s own room—a large chamber adjoining the 
library on the parlor floor—there had been brief, hurried conference 
in which once more it was Lorna Brenham whose nerve and will and 
keen, quick wit had made her the guiding spirit, for even the re- 
nowned lawyer seemed stunned and appalled at the magnitude of the 
catastrophe that had beset them. White, stern and self-repressed, 
Harold Wallis had but little to say. What was there to say? He, 
a Union officer, had assaulted and crushed a comrade who in the 
discharge of soldier duty was striving to arrest an armed enemy of 
the United States in the garb and guise of its own defenders, and, 
under the law, nothing less than a spy. One of two things had 
Harold Wallis to do and to do quickly—either aid in the arrest of 
his own brother, the traitor to his country’s cause, or else aid in the 
escape of that brainless, reckless lad—the little Benjamin of the fath- 
er’s love—that honored and beloved father’s last charge to him, to 
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Harold, to his first born, to his hope and pride and strength—that 
beloved father whose own life had gone out gloriously in battle for 
the stars and stripes, whose pleading face, whose parting words, even 
in that supreme moment when instant action was demanded of the 
son, had blinded the eyes, had deadened the ears of a proud and sen- 
sitive soldier to the cause of soldier duty, and baffled and broken and 
damned him, a recreant to a soldier’s trust. What, indeed, was there 
left to say? What now could he ever do to undo this foul blot on 
his record—this wretched night’s work? Nothing! Ended for good 
and all was the career he loved. But at least he could face his father 
when they met beyond the grave. There was yet time to save the 
brother. 

Little indeed did that wretched youth deserve the infinite effort. 
Like other spoiled and petted children, seeing the fearsome plight 
into which his mad folly had plunged them all, it suited his humor 
now to play the role of injured innocence—to relapse into sulky, sul- 
len, exasperating mood under the lash of Lorna Brenham’s furious 
tongue. Fool, dolt, idiot she had called him, even as she plied sponge 
and towels over the prostrate head of Bernard Hoyt. How dare he 
take such senseless risk? What possible good did he expect to accom- 
plish? What earthly object had he in this desperate masquerade? 
Risk? he answered hotly, had not Harold sent word that at all haz- 
ards Ned Barclay’s exchange must be stopped? It couldn’t be stopped! 
It was an accomplished fact! The exchange had been ordered before 
Harold’s cipher letter came. But, though that exchange could not 
be stopped, Barclay might be, provided men of nerve and resource 
would but try it. “I shouldn’t have been my father’s son,” said Eu- 
gene, proudly, “if I hadn’t tried.” Magruder helped him. Magruder 
gave him command of the guard that was to take Barclay and a dozen 
other sick and exchanged officers, strangers to Barclay and mostly to 
each other, in the steamer down the James. The rest was easy. Ren- 
shaw went with them as doctor—a daring young scion of the South. 
Renshaw had been shown Harold’s desperate letter to Forno, now 
colonel of artillery commanding the defenses about Drewry’s Bluff. 
Renshaw “prescribed” for Barclay, who was weak and ailing; put 
him to sleep in his, the doctor’s, own stateroom, under a strong nar- 
cotic; stripped him of his uniform and papers; sent him ashore by 
night to be. cared for by friends near Norfolk until this thing blew 
over. Then Eugene donned the uniform and all; was aided from the 
doctor’s stateroom to the gang-plank, and stepping from one boat 
to another in Hampton Roads was landed, all unknown and unsus- 
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pected, at Fort McHenry that very evening, and here he was, the hero, 
in his own eyes, of a stupendous sensation, and only just awakening 
to the consciousness of his crime. 

No time to talk of that now! Action, action was what was need- 
ed! Escape was the instant thought, and what hope was there of 
that? Peering through the parlor blinds Major Wallis had sighted 
a stout-built man in civilian garb questioning the coachman. He 
knew what that meant. The house was watched so long as he and 
they remained. It was Lorna who solved the problem and planned th: 
move, Miss Hanson and her aunt, feeble, tremulous but unquestion- 
ing, aiding her. Anodyne was administered to Hoyt as he began to 
show faint symptoms of returning consciousness. Eugene was bun- 
dled into an adjoining room and bidden to shave at once his budding 
moustache—the fool of a lad would even have rebelled at that—then 
made to doff boots and uniform, to don certain voluminous skirts over 
a spare “skeleton”—a species of feminine wire entanglement the 
like of which he had never tried before. A loose dressing sacque 
completed the upper section. A flounced skirt of tulle—a discarded 
ball dress of Miss Hanson’s—was fastened about his waist. Then, 
with Lorna’s sortie du bal, her especial pride, a costly fabric fetched 
from Paris the winter before the war, shrouding Eugene from shoulder 
to knee, and his head done up in veiling, he was hurried forth to the 
carriage, Granger and Mrs. de Ruyter in speechless attendance—al- 
though it was made to appear that it was Mrs. de Ruyter who re- 
quired support—then driven with them to the home of the Courtnay 
Soutters’s, to which hospitable Southern and sympathetic household 
Miss Brenham and, that very docile aunt had been making their visit. 
Half an hour later the carriage returned and Granger assisted a slen- 
der form in that same sortie du bal up the steps and into the house, 
under the gaze of the sauntering secret service personage, but it was 
Miss Brenham’s maid—own sister to Hortense—who then emerged 
from that comprehensive cloak, Mrs. de Ruyter and Eugene having 
been left on neutral and, thus far, unguarded ground. 

But still much more had to be done. Hanson’s own carriage was 
ordered in readiness forthwith. The stables opened on an alley-way, 
but stood directly in rear of and communicating with the house. Into 
that carriage Bernard Hoyt, his head in bandages, his senses in a’ 
stupor, was borne by Wallis, Granger and the footman. . The coach- 
man, an old and devoted family servant, silently received his instruc- 
tions and drove away with his drowsy burden inside and a letter to a 
certain client of Judge Hanson’s who dwelt some distance out on the 
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Frederick pike. Going through the alley to the opposite side of the 
square, this carriage escaped the scrutiny of the single official in front 
of the house. His two aids were unluckily around the corner of the 
adjoining street. What now remained was to provide for Eugene’s 
return to the Confederate lines. It could not be long before “murder 
would out,” and, Barclay being missing, search be made. With the 
blood on the parlor rug mopped up and signs of struggle removed, 
with Eugene and Hoyt both safely trundled away, Lorna feared not 
any visit that might be made by suspicious provost guardsmen now. 
But on the morrow Major Wallis was due at Washington. What 
then must become of Eugene? 

Two carriages, as has been said, had stopped in front of the Han- 
son house that starlit October evening; one discharging an officer 
in the uniform'of a colonel of Union cavalry, who moved with diffi- 
culty and by aid of a heavy cane; the other, arriving barely three 
minutes later, had been bidden to wait by the young gallant in the 
garb of a lieutenant of regulars, who fairly sprang across the stone 
pavement and up the marble steps to the front door. Coachman 
Number One was exchanging confidences regarding their respective 
“fares” with his brother of the second hack and commenting on the 
contrast between the halting movements of the one and the light and 
agile spring of the other, when that stout-built little civilian sauntered 
up under the gas light and began to ask questions—a thing the aver- 
age hackman welcomes, because it gives him opportunity to be impu- 
dent. The new-comer wished to be told where coachee had picked 
up his passenger and who he was, and was getting some inconsequent 
reply when there came that sudden sound as of struggle within the 
mansion and the parlor lights as suddenly went down. | 

Whatever the causé, the excitement was apparently short lived. 
The sounds of struggle had stopped as suddenly as they began. All 
three men thought they heard a stifled scream, a heavy fall, and the 
stout civilian had been visibly and keenly interested. He tripped 
away swiftly to the street corner as silence fell again, but returned 
almost immediately, and was still there when about 9 o’clock the front 
door opened, a young man in evening dress with a young woman 
hooded and mantled, came down the steps supporting an elderly lady. 
The old colored butler, following, asked which was Mr. Barclay’s 
carriage, and bade the driver take them to the residence of Mr. 
Courtnay Soutter, a few squares distant. The three were swallowed 
up in the dark depths of the hack and driven away. Again did the 
alert little civilian skip to the corner and say something to somebody 
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in waiting in the dim light of the side street and return to his station.. 
In less than half an hour the carriage returned; so did the young gen- 
tleman in evening dress, and very carefully he aided to alight a slen- 
der young woman in that same long, luxurious sortie du bal. The 
hood, however, did not seem to match the delicate and dainty cloak, 
yet was effective in obscuring the features of the wearer. Leaning 
on the arm of Mr. Granger, who seemed more than usually pallid 
and nervous, she ascended the steps and they were admitted without, 
the formality of knocking or ringing. Evidently they were expected. 

Ten o’clock was striking when next the front door opened, car- 
riage Number One being still there awaiting its fare, and this time 
the light of the vestibule lamp shone brilliantly on the radiant fea- 
tures of Miss Lorna Brenham, as she came forth into the night, say- 
ing laughing fareweélls to invisible friends within the hospitable hall- 
way. Then, taking Mr. Granger’s arm, she lightly descended the: 
marble steps, glancing joyously about her as though revelling in the 
beauty of the still autumn evening, the spangled skies, the conscious- 
ness of her own charm and power. The stout civilian was not so far 
away that her keen eyes failed to mark him, and yet her voice had a. 
glad, triumphant ring in it as she gave her queenly order, “Home 
again, driver ;” then—“Then, Mr. Granger, where shall he take you?’ 

The butler, white-haired and ceremonious, had followed, and now 
bowed low as they drove away. Then turning to the other coachman, 
he said, “You need not wait longer. The colonel sends this,” and ten- 
dered a bill, at sight of which that wide-awake horseman whipped 
up his team and drove instantly away lest the mistake be discovered 
and he be required to refund or furnish change. And so it happened 
that, when the half hour came, only a stout and semi-mystified civil- 
ian, impatiently scouting in front of the mansion, remained to greet 
a little squad of officers that arrived almost on a run. Only a very 
sleepy servitor- answered their loud knock and ring. Only a very 
dignified and decidedly supercilious major of infantry came forward 
into the vestibule to see what was wanted. “Mr. Hanson,” he 
loftily explained, “is too lame to leave his sofa. Miss Hanson has 
retired and Mr.—or—ah—rather Colonel Hoyt—why—ah—the colo- 
nel should be well on his way to Washington by this time, at least— 
ah—such was his intention when he left—ah—at ten o’clock. Lieu- 
tenant Barclay? Oh, ah—the gentleman who came in search of 
Colonel Hoyt? Ah, yes, they probably will next be heard of in 
Washington.” 
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CHAPTER XXII. 


Excitement to an unusual degree was manifest about the old War 
Department building the morning that followed this eventful night 
in Baltimore. Strangé and stirring news had come from up the Poto- 
‘mac, from the neighborhood of that delightful nook in the mountains 
where the hamlet of Knoxville nestled at the edge of the beautiful 
river, with the Loudoun Heights but a short distance away on the 
Virginia shore, and those of Maryland shielding the valley from the 
winds that in winter swept down from the Alleghenies of Western 
Pennsylvania and bound in icy fetters the swift-running stream that 
swirls and eddies among the rocks at Harper’s Ferry. 

A charming resort for rest and recuperation was the Catoctin 
Valley in early October, and there had McClellan lingered while Lee 
and his battered battalions leisurely took the route up the Shenan- 
doah, and then week following week after the bloody work of An- 
tietam, and the only thing doing in the Army of the Potomac seemed 
to be refitting. The order of the day was draw clothing, shoes, and 
—poker. Much as the army and, incidentally, the administration 
might wish for another clinch with Lee, they couldn’t stir McClellan 
until he was ready, and then it was, as before, that the Virginian took 
the initiative, and the news that stirred the War Department to its 
very foundation this fine October morning, wired or wigwagged from 
various points in view of the Maryland Heights, sending -officers, 
orderlies and clerks scurrying up and down-stairs and all over town, 
was of such a character as to completely overshadow in importance 
two despatches that came blazing in from Baltimore toward eleven 
o’clock. A very excitable staff official, by no means one of the placid 
Townsend type—but rather of the vehement, energetic, high-pressure 
personages usually dear to the secretarial heart—went running, wide- 
eyed and open-mouthed, into the secretarial office, and ventured to 
burst in, all unannounced, upon a conference of the powers, and to in- 
terrupt the lion in the midst of a terrific tirade at the expense of cer- 
tain generals up the river who had permitted something or other to 
be done under their very noses. “Order them to pursue at once!” 
was Stanton saying. Order Pleasanton here and Porter there and 
Buford elsewhere. Order guns to Frederick—cavalry to Point of 
Rocks, brigades up the Monocacy! up the Catoctin! to the Gapst 
cover every ferry! block every ford! stop every hole! surround, cir- 
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<umvent, capture, gobble, annihilate, but get them whatever else you 
do! get them! Not a horse or a man of that crowd must ever get 
back to Virginia! Mark the secretary’s words now, not one! “What 
the devil do you want, sir? Despatches from Baltimore? Damn 
Baltimore! They can’t be anywhere near Baltimore. I wish to God 
they were! Then we might nab them instanter. No, sir. This is no 
time for side shows! What I want is Stuart—dead or alive!” 

Then away went the secretary to the White House, for this was a 
cabinet day and the very devil was to pay along the Potomac. And 
thus it happened that up to a later hour in the afternoon there was no 
one in actual authority in the War Department to give definite orders 
on a matter the commanding officer at Baltimore conceived, in the 
light of his instructions, to be one of no little importance, for at noon 
he wired to know whether his previous telegram had been received, 
and that previous message read substantially as follows: 


Adjutant General, Washington. 


Major H. Wallis failed to report this morning, nor did he take train for 
Washington. Has not been seen since last night. What instructions? 


Another wire from the same source, received almost at the same 
time, read: 


Adjutant General, Washington. 


Lieutenant E. C. Barclay, —th Infantry, arrived with exchanged prisoners 
Fort McHenry 6 P. M. yesterday. Disappeared before seven. Traced to 
residence Beverly Hanson. Major Wallis there at time, also Colonel B. Hoyt. 
Inmates declare Hoyt and Barclay left for Washington 10 P. M. Not seen 
at depot or on trains. Cannot be found here. Captain Webb, exchanged, 
says Barclay seriously ill when leaving Richmond. Looked like different man 
on reaching Baltimore. ; 


No wonder the acting assistant adjutant general in charge of tele- 
grams was in something of a flutter. With more experience he 
would have gone to his immediate chief instead of direct to Stanton. 
But he was young and callow and over-enthusiastic, and only when 
too late to undo the error went he to the over-worked Adjutant Gen- 
eral himself, busy at the moment dictating wires by the dozen to com- 
manders all over middle and western Maryland. By the time his at- 
tention could be secured it was high noon, and a third despatch had 
come. 

Adjutant General, Washington. 
Ascertained that Major Wallis left Hanson residence about midnight. 


Report of strange disturbance there 8 P. M. Am sending you staff officer 
with particulars first train. 
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It was after two o’clock when that officer, accompanied by a stout- 
built civilian, reached the war office and the presence of the chief, 
and what they had to tell was of such a character that messengers 
were despatched at once to Willard’s and elsewhere to see if Colonel 
Hoyt had reached the city, while, in person, the adjutant general 
waited with his news upon the Secretary of War, and for the tenth 
time that day, probably, Stanton arose, as the papers were fond of 
saying, “like a lion in his wrath,” and began to make the fur fly. To 
clinch the case against Major Wallis he had especially needed the 
evidence of Lieutenant Barclay, and now Barclay was missing. To 
bring matters to a head where Wallis was concerned he needed, of 
course, to bring Wallis again before the court, and now Wallis was 
missing. To make Colonel Hoyt fully conscious of the depth of his, 
the secretary’s, disgust at his utter failure as a witness for the prose- 
cution, Stanton had had in mind a project for Hoyt’s grave discomfit- 
ure so soon as Hoyt should report for duty, and now, by the Eternal, 
Hoyt, too, was missing! All three missing! All three mysteriously 
assembled at the residence of the arch counsel and conspirator Han- 
son, and all three now as mysteriously disappeared. What could it 
mean but that Hoyt had gone over, soul and body, bag and baggage, 
to the cause of the accused, if not, indeed, to the cause of the enemy? 
What could it mean but that there had been some deep-laid plot to 
lure the government’s witness, Barclay, to the residence of the counsel 
for the accused, and there either to convert, corrupt or make way with 
him? The story of the excitement, the sounds of struggle, the fall, 
the crash, the mysterious goings and comings about the Hanson 
house, stirred him to the spinal marrow. More messages had flashed 
to and fro, and at four o’clock that afternoon the order went forth 
to all secret service officials, to the provost marshals of the great 
cities near the front, and to police agencies everywhere, to search for 
three Union officers believed to be deserting to the enemy; to wit 
Colonel Bernard Hoyt, Major Harold Wallis and Lieutenant E. C. 
Barclay, and to apprehend or arrest them wheresoever found. Also 
another mandate calling for prompt and summary measures to bring 
to justice one Beverly Hanson, a citizen of Baltimore, and sympathiz- 
ing with the cause of the States in rebellion, and if need be to search 
his homestead for the persons of the derelict officers, and, incidentally, 
for any incriminating evidence that might there be found. 

The odd part of this was that Hanson knew it almost as soon as 
did the provost marshal of Baltimore, and was far less flurried at the 
prospect. The officers of the law who called upon him that evening, 
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as he was being aided to his seat at the dinner table—his daughter and 
two or three old and respected residents of Baltimore being the others 
present—were received with marked civility and courtesy, and bidden 
to make the search as they saw fit and—themselves perfectly at 
home. Marvelous, indeed, was the contrast between the demeanor 
of this distinguished civilian and counselor and that of the military 
victim of the same vehement order, who fell forthwith into the 
clutches of the martial law. Bernard Hoyt when told he was under 
arrest turned to and fought like a tiger. 

Marked as had been the excitement about the War Department 
all that day, it was but the shadow of the sensation that thrilled all 
Baltimore. The failure of Lee’s northward march to fire the Mary- 
land heart and rouse the State to concerted action, had caused woeful 
disappointment to the faithful. Then the bloody, bootless fight at 
Sharpsburg had proven fearful in its array of killed and desperately 
wounded, for hundreds of prominent Southern families, living both 
north and south, were plunged in grief and many and many a home- 
stead was decked in mourning. But, little by little, hope and courage 
came again as McClellan halted at the Potomac, balking when all 
the Northland would -have said pursue. Lee, finding himself unfol- 
lowed, strung his bivouacs by the Shenandoah and his pickets all 
along the Potomac shore. The stars and bars still waved in sight of 
Northern soil. The blue St. Andrew’s cross still quivered in its field 
of red, stirred by Northern breezes, and, though in heavy divisions 
the Union army camped along the dividing river, gay gallants of 
Maryland and Virginia were galloping about the old familiar lanes 
by nights and whispering tales of hope to many a sympathetic ear— 
tales that were repeated far and wide and came with the swiftness 
of the wind to Baltimore. Cities must not starve at:such times. 
Farmers by hundreds must enter, driving in with flocks and herds, 
with food, forage and news, and at the very moment when sore and 
anxious hearts were brooding over the peril which involved two 
brothers, the question that kept two households in sleepless vigil and 
conference all the livelong night, was settled thrillingly, unexpectedly 
with the coming of the dawn and tidings from the Blue Ridge. 

Eugene had been safely spirited away to the Soutters’s, where 
about midnight Harold Wallis joined him. The problem now was to 
get him back across the Potomac at once and before the beginning 
of the hue and cry sure to be raised as soon as “Barclay” was missed, 
and it was discovered that Major Wallis had failed to return to 
Washington. Looking ten years older, his face white and lined and 
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drawn, Harold was saying very little. Well they realized, all but 
the dullard who had thus involved them, that the end of Harold’s 
soldier days had come, that never again would he be permitted to 
draw sword for the old flag. Stanch rebel that she was, Lorna Bren- 
ham almost sobbed aloud at sight of the dumb agony in his eyes, but 
he led her aside and spoke low and hurriedly—Eugene being the one 
thought, Eugene, the little Benjamin of their father’s heart; he must 
not be taken ; he must not die the death of a spy—throttled like a cow- 
ardly assassin by the noose. Back to the shelter of the stars and bars 
they must spirit him within another night and day or the gates would 
be barred forever. Already he was out of soldier and into civil 
garb ; the Soutters had seen to that. Oh, if they could but get him out 
of Maryland! Over on the eastern shore were kinsfolk who could 
give him refuge for awhile, but how to send him thither was the ques- 
tion. Every boat across the bay was followed. Pickets watched 
the Susquehanna about Havre de Grace. The old route to Virginia 
down by Port Tobacco and across to Mathias Point might of course 
be tried, but above all others it would be patrolled as never before 
within another day. “He hasn’t sense to go alone,” said Harold, 
sadly. “I, or some one, must be with him.” 

“But you, major; how can you go?” was the question asked by 
the elder Soutter, even then writing importunate summons to one of 
the keenest of the Confederate colony at hand. 

“How can I stay?” was the solemn answer. “There is nothing 
left for me—now.” 

It had been arranged that, when the Hanson’s carriage returned 
after depositing its unconscious freight at that country house on the 
westward pike, the footman should be sent over with the latest news 
of the venture; but four o’clock in the morning had come and still 
behind darkened windows they sat and planned and waited and 
wondered and no word reached them. In answer to notes sent out 
to certain of the colony it was promised that by daybreak there would 
be one or two others to join the conference, but the gray of dawn 
was draping the eastern sky, and a pallid light creeping up the de- 
serted avenue, and not a soul from without had come to aid. Harold 
Wallis, pale and silent, was pacing slowly up and down the hall, his 
head bowed in deep, painful thought. Eugene, apparently the least 
concerned in the entire establishment, had fallen asleep over the pa- 
pers and his fifth cigar on the sofa in the library. There was excuse, 
perhaps, for his fatigue; Miss Brenham and Granger had been plying 
him for hours with questions about friends in the unattainable South. 
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Mrs. de Ruyter, too, had sought her pillow, as had also a certain few 
of the household; but, down on the parlor floor, Lorna Brenham 
flitted from window to window of the darkened rooms, and Granger 
followed like a shadow. Peering through the blinds, she could see 
that other shadows, one at least, hovered ever within view, keeping 
watch for Wallis’s reappearance, noting all that took place about the 
premises, and just as the bells of a neighboring steeple were clanging 
out the hour of six, there came a ringing at the area bell, and Lorna, 
ordering all others to remain where they were, ran down to the kitch- 
en and found at the back door a servant from a certain family close 
at hand, note bearing. Two minutes later she came tearing up the 
stairs, joy. flashing in her eyes, delight and triumph ringing in her 
words :— 

“O, glory! glory! glory!” she cried. “Jeb Stuart is north of the 
Potomac with his whole brigade and striking for Baltimore. Now 
have Eugene ready!” 

And this was hours before the War Department began to hear 
what had been going on at Hanson’s. 

Early that afternoon, afar out beyond the Relay House, where, 
in those days, the tracks of the Baltimore and Ohio parted company— 
the westward bearing away for the Monocacy Valley and for Point 
of Rocks, the southward for Washington—a stout farm buggy behind 
two mettlesome bays was spinning over the pike, “tooled” by a tall 
man enveloped in a linen duster,.close buttoned about the throat. He 
wore an old felt hat, pulled well down over his spectacled eyes, a far- 
mer’s full beard and heavy gloves of buckskin. Beside him sat a 
womanly form in sun bonnet and shawl. A linen lap robe was tucked 
in about the seat. The buggy top was hoisted, although the day was 
fair. Bags, baskets and boxes, all apparently well filled and indicative 
of a day’s purchasing in town, were stowed about the rig, and the 
guard at the toll gate had but carelessly examined the pass of the 
provost marshal in favor of Mr. John Borie, of Westminster, who 
had business at Ellicott’s Mills and points in Howard and Carroll 
counties. The mills were passed. The last of the chain of outposts 
of the Baltimore garrison was now left behind, and at the first north- 
ward-bearing road the buggy turned from the pike and sped away 
in the new direction. There was apparent need of haste, for foam 
was flying from the bits and flecking the glossy flanks of the team 
when next they were noted toward six p. m. by two officers riding 
in on the Frederick Pike. One of these latter held up a hand in sig- 
nal to the driver to stop, and, with much apparent effort, the mandate 
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was obeyed, but not. until the horsemen had been passed, so that these 
latter had to whirl about and follow, and were miffed at having to do 
so. “You seem in a devil of a hurry, friend,” said the senior of the 
two, “I signalled when you were half a dozen rods away. Are you 
just out from town?” 

“Just out,” was the short answer. 

“See anything of an officer on horseback, head done up in ban- 
dages, riding like he’d been sick?” was the next question, in the 
vernacular of the camp. 

“No.” But between slouch hat and sun bonnet a sudden glance 
was exchanged. 

“You’re acquainted hereabouts, I suppose,” said the officer. “We 
stopped to water at the Courtnay place back yonder, and they’re in 
a funk about this officer. He was brought there during the night, 
thrown from his horse, head cut open and leg hurt ; seemed half crazy 
to-day and broke loose an hour ago; nabbed a horse without a sign of 
a saddle and galloped off, Indian fashion, with the halter shank 
through the horse’s mouth. Why—he must have passed you unless— 
Hullo, here comes a patrol!” 

The tall Mr. Borie leaned forward and looked back around the 
edge of the buggy top. Behind them, Baltimore way, a cloud of dust 
was sailing over the pike, a squad of blue jackets coming swiftly on 
at a trot. The mettlesome team began to prance. 

“Hullo, too!” cried the younger officer. “Here comes your crazy 
man.” 

Both officers, both occupants of the buggy at the instant, turned 
and stared into a little lane entering the pike from the northward side. 
Some farm buildings a hundred yards distant accounted for the lane, 
but not for the stranger in Union uniform, with bandaged head. that 
came urging a reluctant horse to shambling gallop. 

“That’s all you need of us, I—ah—presume,” said the man in the 
duster, gathering whip and reins and starting his team, but already 
the patrol was within hailing distance and somebody shouting, “Hold 
on!” “Halt!” cried the officer. “These fellows want you !’—then 
quickly he spurred his agile mount in front of the bays, for the whip 
was uplifted. Almost at the same instant the lientenant, commanding 
the little troop of horse, and the strange rider issuing from the lane, 
reached the side of the buggy, and without an instant’s hesitation 
the subaltern began, excitement evident in every tone and glance: 

“Colonel Hoyt, Iam sure. We are looking for you, sir. One mo- 
ment, please! Sergeant,” he called, and up rode a sinewy trooper, 
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with a brace of comrades at his heels. Just a backward nod of the 
head was the officer’s sign, and, without a word, the trio ranged them- 
selves about the crippled colonel. Then their young commander 
turned on the occupants of the buggy. “Which way, sir, and where 
are you from ?” 

For answer the man in the duster began fumbling at the waistcoat 
pocket. The heavy glove was too big for the slit and caused delay. 

“Where did you come onto the pike?” continued he of the patrol 
impatiently. “They told us at the outpost that no team had gone out! 
Yes—your pass—if you’ve got one.” 

Impatient in turn now, the tall man tore off the left hand glove, 
and then that hand whipped out a flat, farmer wallet; extracted a 
paper and held it forth without a word. The lieutenant took it and 
examined it hurriedly. 

“John Borie, Westminster. Oh, yes, I see. You’re just up from 
Ellicott’s, are you? Well, pardon my overhauling you. Orders are 
orders. You’re all right. Go ahead!” 

Then as the buggy moved on without ever waiting for the paper 
to be replaced in the wallet, for the muffled up driver had thrust it 
between his teeth, the young officer turned on the bandaged colonel, 
who, swaying in his seat and staring at the swiftly departing vehicle, 
seemed deaf to the subaltern’s words. “Colonel Hoyt, I am ordered 
to conduct you to—” 

But he got no further. With feverish excitement in his one visi- 
ble eye, with quivering lips and trembling hends, Bernard Hoyt had 
sat one moment as though only half conscious—half awake. Then as 
the buggy bowled round a projecting shoulder of hillside, clapped 
suddenly his heels to his aged charger’s ribs, and with wild eagerness 
in his tone, shouted, “Didn’t you see that hand ?—that class ring ?— 
come on quick!” And before they could fathom his motive, darted 
away in pursuit. 

Only a few rods—only a short hundred yards or so around the 
bend; then, shouting, protesting, frantically resisting, Bernard Hoyt 
was overtaken and almost torn from his affrighted horse, and borne 
raging to the roadside, while into the darkness of the gathering night 
the Maryland team drove swiftly away, bearing Harold Wallis and 
his ruined fortunes—and his brother—with him. 





THE MARYLAND LINE. 


Remember the Revolution? 
No, child, though your grandsire fought 
’Gainst the British troops on Long Island, 
And liberty’s blessing bought. 
“By gosh!” he was fond of explaining, 
“The sight was exceedingly fine 
When Smallwood charged the invaders; 
At the head of the Maryland Line. 


“We numbered,” he said, “four hundred, 
As we fronted the redcoat ranks ; 

But Washington’s eye was upon us, 
And we swore we would win his thanks, 

When they marched, those bristling Britons, 
We looked at our bold ensign, 

And listened to Stirling’s orders,— 
‘Charge! boys of the Maryland Line!’ 


“Young Gist, our company’s captain, 
Led us into the thick of the fray,— 
A forlorn-hope of fine fellows,— 
To bear the brunt of that day. 
‘Good God!’ cried the chief of the army, 
As he noticed our muskets shine; 
‘What brave and devoted heroes 
Must I lose of the Maryland Line!’ 


“We fell on the force of Cornwallis, 
We struck for our country and flag; 
Of all of our Maryland patriots 
Not a man of us thought to lag. 
We fought as the valorous Spartans 
Who met the fierce Persian combine, 
And bled for our homes and our freedom,—.- 
Half died of the Maryland Line. 
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“The charge that we made at Gowanus 
Saved our army from slaughter and rout 
And stayed the advance of the British, 
While we took to the right about, 
Falling back on the lines. at Harlem 
And building both breastwork and mine, 
As the English returned to their squadron, 
Far off from the Maryland Line.” 


The brigade of the Balaklava,— 
We honor its grit and its pluck 
That rode to its ruin and maiming, 
While sabres their war-sparks struck ; 
But we love, child, with holy affection, 
And deep in our bosoms enshrine, 
The noble and faithful four hundred 
Who charged in the Maryland Line. 


Davip GRAHAM ADEE.. 





SERVICES OF THE FIRST MARINE 
BATTALION IN CUBA. 


The preparation’ of the Marine Corps for service in Cuba is 
described graphically by Col. Heywood in his annual report for 
1898, as follows: 

“In accordance with the verbal instructions of the Department of 
April 16, 1898, to organize a battalion at New York for service in 
Cuba, I issued orders on the 17th and 18th of April for the im- 
mediate assembling at New York of detachments of men from all the 
Eastern posts of the Corps and receiving ships. On the night of April 
18, by direction of the Secretary, I proceeded to New York for the 
purpose of organizing the marine battalion service. The battalion, 
as organized, consisted of 23 commissioned officers of the Marine 
Corps, 1 surgeon of the Navy, and 623 enlisted men, all under com- 
mand of Lieut.-Col. R. W. Huntington, U. S. M. C. The battalion 
was divided into six companies, one of which was an artillery com- 
pany, having four 3-inch rapid-fire guns, received from the ordnance 
department, navy yard, New York, and was composed of young, 
strong, and healthy men. The following is the organization of the 
battalion : 

Lieut. Col. R. W. Huntington, commanding. 
Maj. P. C. Pope. 
Maj. H. C. Cochrane. 
First Lieut. H. L. Draper, adjutant. 
Capt. C. L. McCawley, A. Q. M., quartermaster. 
Surg. John M. Edgar, United States Navy, surgeon. 
First Sergt. Henry Good, sergeant-major. 
First Sergt. W. J. Limerick, quartermaster-sergeant. 
Company A: Capt. Allan C. Kelton, First Lieut. F. J. Moses, Second Lieut. 

L. J. Magill. 

Company B: Capt. B. R. Russell, First Lieut. C. L. A. Ingate, Second Lieut. 

M. J. Shaw. 

Company C: Capt. G. F. Elliott, First Lieut. L. C. Lucas, Second Lieut. P. M. 

Bannon. 

Company D: Capt. W. F. Spicer, First Lieut. W. C. Neville, Second Lieut. 

Newt. H. Hall. 

Company E: Capt. H. K. White, First Lieut. J. E. Mahoney, First Lieut A. 

S. McLemore. 

Company F (artillery) : Capt. F. H. Harrington, First Lieut. C. G. Long, First 

Lieut. W. N. McKelvy. 

Color guard: One sergeant, two corporals. 
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“Each company consisted of 1 first sergeant, 4 sergeants, 4 cor- 
porals, 1 drummer, 1 fifer; and 92 privates; total, 103. 

“Total in battalion, 23 commissioned officers, 623 enlisted men. 

“Before leaving Washington for New York, I was informed by 
the Department that the commandant, navy yard, New York, had 
been directed to fit out the Panther, formerly the Venezuela, for the 
transportation of a battalion of 400 men, the number decided upon by 
the Department, and that he had been instructed to render me all 
possible assistance in fitting out the ship as a transport, having regard 
for the health and comfort of the men. Upon my arrival at the navy 
yard, New York, I reported to the commandant of the station, Rear 
Admiral F. M. Bunce, United States Navy, who afforded me every 
facility, and accepted every suggestion looking to the proper fitting 
out of the ship. Everything was done to make the men as com- 
fortable as possible in the way of providing bunks and other 
conveniences, although the ship was not well adapted for use as a 
transport, as there were no air ports between decks, and the only 
ventilation was from the hatches used for loading freight and two 
small ventilators in the after part of the ship. 

“The vessel was ready in two days for the battalion of 400 men, 
which could have sailed then. When the battalion was ready to sail, 
two days after the arrival of the men at New York, orders were 
received from the Department directing that two companies be-added 
to the battalion, and accommodations for these additional men had to 
be immediately provided. Work was proceeded with night and day 
to make the necessary provision for the increased number of men, 
and two days later, on April 22, the Panther sailed, with the battalion 
of 24 commissioned officers and 623 enlisted men, for Cuba. 

“As the men marched from the barracks to the ship they were 
greeted with great enthusiasm by the officers, sailors, and others on 
the vessels at the navy yard, as well as those on shore. The band 
of the yard was loaned by the commandant to escort the battalion 
to the landing. As the Panther left the navy yard and proceeded 
down the river she was repeatedly greeted with cheers and whistles 
from the vessels passed. 

“The greatest care was exercised in fitting out the battalion by 
the quartermaster of the Corps, Maj. F. L. Denny, U. S. M. C., the 
quartermaster of the battalion, Capt C. L. McCawley, U. S. M. C., 
and myself, and when the Panther sailed the battalion was thoroughly 
fitted out with all the equipments and necessities for field service 
under the conditions prevailing in Cuba which experience and careful 
consideration could suggest, including mosquito netting, woolen and 
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linen clothing, heavy and light weight underwear, three-months’ sup- 
ply of provisions, wheelbarrows, push carts, pickaxes, shovels. barbed- 
wire cutters, wall and shelter tents, and a full supply of medical stores. 
Campaign suits of brown linen and campaign hats were ordered, 
but owing to the great demand for these articles at the time by the 
army it was impossible to send them with the battalion. They were 
shipped later, however, and proved a great comfort to the men. 
Tent floors were purchased at Key West. 

“After orders were received to increase the strength of the bat- 
talion by two companies, making in all 623 men, it was found that the 
Panther would be very much crowded with this number on board. 
I reported the fact to the commandant of the station, and was informed 
by him that he had received orders to fit out the Resolute, formerly 
the Yorktown, as a permanent transport for the use of the battalion, 
This vessel was particularly well adapted for use as a transport, as she 
had a large number of staterooms for the accommodation of officers, 
and more than enough accommodations for a thousand men, and her 
upper between decks were open fore and aft, making a clear, unob- 
structed deck the length of the ship, fitted with air ports throughout 
and a system of artificial ventilation by steam blowers. This deck is 
large enough to permit the erection of standing bunks sufficient to 
accommodate with ease about 850 men, and if all the space in the 
ship were utilized, bunks for 1,000 men could be erected. After my 
return to Washington, I suggested to the Department that distillers 
and a machine for manufacturing ice be installed in the vessel, ‘which 
was done. I also recommended to the Department that, as there is 
frequently occasion to transport marines and the crews of vessels, 
the Resolute be retained in the service as a permanent transport 
and I respectfully renew this recommendation. After the Resolute 
was fitted out and ready to sail and provisions placed on board for 
the battalion, the exigencies of the service required that she be 
taken for other purposes and she was not available for the use of the 
battalion until it embarked at Guantanamo for the Isle of Pines.. 

“After leaving New York the Panther proceeded to Hampton 
Roads for the purpose of awaiting a convoy to Cuba, arriving on 
April 23, 1898. Maj. P. C. Pope and First Lieut. J. E. Mahoney, who 
had been ordered to the battalion, joined-it at Hampton Roads. The 
Panther left Hampton Roads April 26, under convoy of the U. S. S. 
Montgomery, arriving at Key West April 29. During the time the 
Panther remained at Key West, from the date last mentioned to 
June 7, the men were landed and went into camp there. The 
battalion received orders at 5:30 in the afternoon of May 24 to 
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land, with all stores by 3 o’clock the following morning, which was 
accomplished. Just before’ the Panther sailed from Key West, Maj. 
P. C. Pope was detached from the battalion. The Panther sailed 
from Key West for Cuba on June 7, 1898, and arrived at Santiago 
de Cuba on the morning of the 1oth. On the same day, at 1 p. m., 
the ship arrived at Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and at 2 p. m. of that 
day the battalion landed, with stores, and prepared to go into camp. 
On the 11th the camp was attacked by a much superior force of 
Spaniards, and from that time until the 14th the battalion was con- 
stantly under fire, and repulsed the enemy on every attack. The 
holding of the position at Guantanamo Bay was of the utmost 
importance to the Navy, as it was the only harbor where the vessels 
could seek shelter during the hurricane season. Owing to the dense 
undergrowth, affording safe shelter to the Spanish sharpshooters, it 
would have been impossible for the vessels, by shelling the shore, 
to keep the enemy from harassing those on board the ships with 
their Mauser rifles to such an extent as to make it dangerous for 
them to remain there. 

Capt. Geo. F. Elliott, of the battalion, was sent on June 14 with a 
detachment of two companies of the battalion, and 50 Cubans, for 
the purpose of destroying a well at Cuzco, about 6 miles from the 
camp, which was the only water supply of the enemy within 12 
miles. This small force attacked and defeated a body of about 500 
Spaniards and accomplished the destruction of the well. 

“About I a. m. on the morning of the 12th of June, during a 
very severe attack on the camp, Asst. Surg. John Blair Gibbs, U. S. 
N., was killed by a Mauser bullet, reported by Surg. John M. Edgar, 
of the battalion, to have been fired at a range-of from 600 to 800 
yards. The death of Assistant Surgeon Gibbs cast a gloom over the 
whole command, as he was a most popular officer, liked by all, and 
his services were very much missed and the battalion could ill - 
afford to lose them. 

“TI regret to have to report the following list of the enlisted men 
of the Corps who lost their lives in the brave defense of the flag at 
Guantanamo Bay: 

“Killed: Sergt. Maj. Henry Good, Sergt. Charles W. Smith, 
Private Goode Taurman, Private William Dumphy, and Private 
James McColgan. 

“The following men of the battalion were severely wounded: 
Corpl. William B. Glass, Private Bartholomew McGowan, Private 
James D. Bourke, Private Robert J. Fleming, Private A'bert E. 
Halvosa, Private Patrick Long, Private Charles C. Marley, Private 
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Lewis L. Noonan, Private James Roxbury, Private Thomas Wallace, 
and Private Arthur Walker.” 

The following detailed account of the services on shore of the 
detachment of the Marine Battalion, under command of Lieut.-Col. 
Huntington, is embodied in the report of Capt: Charles L. McCawley, 
Quartermaster of the First Marine Battalion. Taking his story from 
‘the date of departure from New York City, he says: 


“At first it was the intention of the Navy Department to have the battalion 
sail on April 20, but that plan was found impossible of execution owing to 
the fact that the transport Panther, which had been prepared for a battalion 
of 450 men, could not be made ready for an increase of over 200 men to that 
strength, which was ordered added to the command. The battalion actually 
sailed on the 22nd of April. The delay in sailing was fortunate as it enabled 
me to purchase and receive some necessary articles which in the great haste 
of preparation had not been obtained. The work of loading the supplies on the 
Panther began on the morning of the 22nd, the work continuing throughout 
the day, and the battalion embarked at 5 p. m., amid a scene of marked enthus- 
iasm on the part of a great crowd of people assembled at the Brooklyn Navy 
Yard. The Panther sailed at 8 p. m., arriving at Fort Monroe the following 
‘evening, where she waited until the morning of the 26th for the Montgomery, 
which vessel convoyed her to Key West. This port was reached on the morn- 
ing of the 30th. There the Panther anchored to await instructions from the 
‘commander in chief of the North Atlantic Station. 

“The battalion remained at Key West over a month. While there I pur- 
chased a number of articles, including tent floors, deemed necessary by the 
commanding officer of the battalion. Excepting the tent floors the purchases 
were of trivial articles, as the battalion had been so completely and efficiently 
fitted out under your direction before leaving Brooklyn. At 5 p. m., May 23, 
orders were received for the battalion to disembark and go into camp, it having 
been determined that the Panther should tow a monitor to Havana. The com- 
mandant of the naval station stated that he wished to put the marines ‘on their 
mettle’ and that the command and all of its stores must be out of the ship by 4 
a. m. of the following morning. These orders necessitated the engaging of a 
lighter, teams, and wharfage, also a storehouse in which to place’the stores. 
These were promptly secured and the work of unloading the ship commenced. 
By dint of the hardest work on the part of both officers and men the stores 
were finally landed and the battalion disembarked at 4 a.m. After this night’s 
work my labors began afresh, for the tents, tent floors, cooking outfits, and all 
required equipage had to be transported by teams to our camp, which was 
distant about two miles from the docks upon which the stores were landed. 
T completed sending these stores to camp and placing in the storehouse those 
mot required there at 3 p. m. Upon my arrival at camp I found all the tents 
pitched, floors laid, latrines dug, supper prepared and, in fact, the whole camp 
in running order. 

“The battalion remained in camp for two weeks, and the experience gained 
thereby the officers and men was most valuable. The location of the camp 
was not all that could be desired, but was the best obtainable. Cistern water 
had to be hauled to it in casks from the town, but, this water not being good, 
its use in its natural state was discontinued, and thereafter it was only used, 
both for drinking and cooking, after being boiled. 
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“It was while at this camp that there arrived campaign suits of brown linen 
which you had procured. Their issue was hailed with the greatest satis- 
faction by the officers and men, who had been sweltering for weeks in blue 
uniforms under a tropical sun. The entire battalion was fitted out, including 
the officers, who were authorized to wear these suits, and the appearance of 
the men in this comfortable, businesslike uniform excited favorable comments 
from Army and Navy officers who came in contact with the battalion. The 
main purpose of these suits being to afford comfort to the men serving in a 
tropical clime, it is considered that they fully filled the purpose, and while 
subsequent service in Cuba showed that the color of the material is not the 
best for campaigning, they were of decidedly practical benefit to the command. 


* ** * * * * * * 


“Conformably to orders, the battalion again embarked on the Panther on 
June 6 and sailed the following day to join the commander in chief of the 
North Atlantic Station at Santiago, Cuba. This port was reached without 
special incident on the morning of the 1oth of June. Upon reporting to the 
commander in chief the battalion was immediately ordered to proceed to Guan- 
tanamo, about forty miles to the eastward, there to be landed under order of 
Commander B. H. McCalla, U. S. N., commanding the U. S. S. Marblehead. 
With the aid of all the boats and steam cutters of the vessels in the harbor, 
four companies and most of the equipage were landed that evening. Camp 
was promptly pitched in a place previously selected on the top of a hill where 
stood the remains of a Spanish blockhouse, destroyed by the fire of the ships 
before the battalion landed, and outposts were established. It was a very 
laborious task carrying the tents, tentpoles, cooking outfits, ammunition, 
intrenching tools, etc., up this hill, which was quite steep, and when night fell 
the men were completely tired out. They had little or no rest that night, as 
an attack by the Spanish was expected, they having been heard by the outposts 
stealthily moving through the patlis in front of the camp. The next afternoon 
the enemy did make an attack and continued it during the entire night, and in 
the morning it became necessary to strike the tents and get them out of the way 
in order that the command might intrench itself. This was completed under 
fire in an orderly manner, and the whole camp outfit was carried over the hill 
facing the harbor. The trenches were rapidly dug, the men working superbly. 
Some of the tents had to be used as breastworks in places, and their appear- 
ance shows the effects of the Spanish fire, they in some cases being riddled 
with bullets. 

“For several days and nights the command was exposed to almost incessant 
firing, and it was not until after the battle of Cuzco, when Companies C and D, 
under Captain Elliott’s command, drove the Spanish away, that we had any rest 
at all, and even then it was several days before we felt assured that there was to 
be freedom from further annoyance, it being known that there were 7,000 Span- 
ish troops at Guantanamo, only fifteen miles away. For about ten days the men 
spent all their time in the trenches, which from day to day were perfected, 
going down the hill for meals by detachments. When more confident of not 
being further attacked, I gradually brought over from the Panther clothing 
sufficient to meet all demands, and from time to time made requisitions on you 
and the assistant quartermaster at Philadelphia for such articles as were 
needed. It is with much pleasure that I record the fact that these requisitions 
were always filled in the promptest and otherwise satisfactory manner. A 
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quantity of supplies was received by me on the transport Resolute, which 
reached Guantanamo June 21. In these supplies were gray felt campaign 
hats, which were required and which proved quite comfortable, undress caps 
being illy adapted to service in a tropical climate. A few days after her ar- 
rival the Resolute was ordered away, and it became necessary to send ashore 
all stores belonging to the battalion and to place in tents all those which 
required protection. 

“Rations for the enlisted men were procured from the Panther and Resolute 
present, and at other times from the supply ships Celtic and Supply. Usually 
I received a ten days’ issue. The rations were kept in a rudely constructed 
storehouse, which served to protect the perishable provisions from the weather. 
Fresh beef and vegetables were also obtained from these ships to serve out to 
the command according to the navy allowance. I had an ice house made 
by digging a hole in the sand and boarding it on the sides, in which the meat 
was kept, and this enabled me to obtain a two or three days’ issue at a time. 
We received ice with each issue of fresh beef. The meat was of a very 
superior quality and kept well. First Lieut. James E. Mahoney, United States 
Marine Corps, had charge of the messing of the men and was particularly 
zealous and efficient in the discharge of his duty. I turned over to him the 
daily rations for the men and he made the issues to the companies. The 
command drank distilled water, which was also used for cooking purposes, 
This was obtained daily from the Panther and Resolute most of the time and 
for quite a period from the Vulcan. I had anticipated that water might not 
be obtainable on shore and had purchased empty wine casks in Key West. The 
casks were conveyed to the vessels and returned to the dock in a large sailing 
launch. The water was distributed from the boat to the various companies of 
the battalion, whose cooks came to the landing to receive it. The men also 
filled their canteens at the same place. Under my direction, Sergt. Richard 
Silvey had charge of the distribution of the water and he performed his duty 
most satisfactorily. The Cuban officers and soldiers also received their food 
and water supply from us. 

“It is my opinion that much of the excellent health of the battalion while 
in Cuba was due to the fact that distilled water only was used for drinking 
and cooking. There were other elements that entered into the good health 
of both officers and men, chief of which were the excellent sanitary arrange- 
ments, the use by officers and men of the light-weight woolen underwear, and 
the absence of tropical fruits from the vicinity of our camp and the fact that 
the men were at all times supplied with proper and sufficient food and clothing, 
and it was these that enabled us to bring home 98 per cent of the battalion, 
fit for duty. Not a single man of the command died from disease.” 


Under date June 17, 1898, Lieut.-Col. Huntington reports as 
follows on the operations of the marines under his command at 
Camp McCalla, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba: 


“The stores of this battalion were sent to thes-dock at Key West from 
Camp Sampson, on Sunday, June 5. We broke camp at 2 a. m. on June 6, 
and went on board the Panther, Major Pope going to Key West hospital. 

“On June 7 at_7.10 p. m. we sailed from Key West and arrived off Santiago 
de Cuba on the morning of the roth; on the same day, at 1 p. m., we arrived 
in Guantanamo Bay; at 2 p. m. the battalion landed with stores. Company C 
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was landed and deployed up the hill near the beach on the right of the entrance 
to the harbor. This hill is about 150 feet high and on top was formerly 
occupied by the Spanish troops, but when the position was vacated the day 
before our landing, the blockhouse on the top of the hill was burned. 

“On the landing all houses and huts lately occupied by the Spanish forces 
were burned. 

“The hill occupied by us is a faulty position, but the best to be had at this 
point. The ridge slopes downward and to the rear from the bay; the space 
at the top is very small, and all the surrounding country is covered with thick 
and almost impenetrable brush. The position is commanded by a mountain, 
the ridge of which is about 1,200 yards to the rear. 

“On the afternoon of landing, tents were pitched and outposts established. 

“On the 11th, about 5 p. m., an attack was made upon one of the outposts 
and two privates, McColgan and Dumphy, of Company D, were killed, each 
receiving more than eight wounds, each of which would have caused. death, 
These two men were patrols. A detachment was sent out from camp to sup- 
port the outpost, and we found only faint traces of the enemy. After nightfall 
fire was opened upon our camp by small parties from different directions on 
five different occasions. The men turned out each time under arms with 
promptitude and courage. About 1 a. m. a more combined attack was made, 
and noisy fire from south, southeast, and southwest, was opened. During 
this attack Acting Assistant Surgeon John Blair Gibbs, United States Navy, 
was killed. From the best information attainable about 160 men were engaged 
in this attack. 

“On the morning of the 12th Sergeant C. H. Smith was killed and Corporal 
Glass, privates McGowan and Dalton, all of Company D, were wounded—not 
dangerously. 

“On the morning of the 12th all tents and material were removed from the 
position and taken on the bay side of the hill, and a trench was dug on the 
south front, about forty yards across, and a barricade made around the position, 
which would enable us to hold it, as I was informed that more troops were 
being assembled by the enemy in this immediate vicinity. 

“On the night of the 12th many persistent and trifling attacks were made, 
in reply to which we used a good deal of ammunition. About 2 a. m. Sergt. 
Maj. Henry Good was killed. On the 12th we were joined by sixty insurgent 
troops, and they, being acquainted with the country, and excellent woodsmen 
and fearless, were of the greatest assistance. 

“On the 13th, about 8 p. m., fire was opened upon the camp and subdued 
without loss or difficulty. About 8 a. m. of the 14th a rather smart fire was 
opened for a few moments on the camp and easily repelled. About twenty 
Cubans came from below the hill at this alarm, but their help was not needed. 
They opened fire. 

“At 9 a. m., 14th, a force consisting of Companies C and D, the native 
troops above mentioned, with about twenty-five more from Guantanamo, all 
under the direction of Colonel Tomas, Cuban army, proceeded through the 
hills about six miles and destroyed a well, said to be the only available water 
supply within nine miles. 

“From the best information I can gather, this force was opposed by four 
regular companies of Spanish infantry and two companies of guerrillas, making 
a total of a little short of 500 men. 

“The engagement between these forces lasted from about 11 a. m. until 3.30 
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p. m. Our troops drove the enemy at every point, being obliged to make the 
first advance under fire, which, owing to the lay of the country, they could not 
Teturn, 

“Captain Elliott reports that the men in many cases coolly estimated dis- 
tances, borrowed his field glass to pick up parties of the enemy, and at a dis- 
tance of 1,000 yards often inflicted damage and caused withdrawal. 

“Second Lieutenant Magill, with 50 men and 10 Cubans, joined Captain 
Elliott, climbing the mountain through cactus and brush; this advance was 
intended to cut off the retreat of the Spaniards, which unfortunately failed of 
its principal object, owing to the fact that his advance was stopped by the fire 
of the U. S. S. Dolphin. 

“Being apprehensive for the success of the movement, I ordered First Lieu- 
tent Mahoney to be joined by First Lieutenant Ingate—these officers each 
having 50 men with them on picket—this combined force to proceed to Cap- 
tain Elliott’s assistance. Lieutenant Ingate failed to find his way to Lieutenant 
Mahoney, and Lieutenant Mahoney advanced alone, arriving too late to take 
an active part in the affair. 

“Our losses were 2 Cubans killed, 2 wounded, and 3 privates wounded, not 
dangerously; after the affair, while descending the mountain, Lieutenant Neville 
wrenched his hip and will probably be unfit for service for a month; about 10 
or 12 of our men and 2 Cubans were overcome by the heat. 

“From information received from prisoners, which I believe to be reliable, 
about 60 of the Spanish force were killed and something more than 150 
wounded, and 1 lieutenant and 17 privates were captured. The forces returned 
to camp at 8 p. m, exhausted by the long, hard march through this mountain- 
ous and tropical country. 

“This affair was planned by the Cubans, but too much praise cannot be 
awarded to the coolness, skill and bravery of our officers and men, by which 
alone its success was achieved. 

“Captain Elliott’s cool advance up a rocky, steep mountain path, under fire 
for twenty minutes without being able to return it, and the gallantry and skill 
displayed by him throughout this affair were essential to the great success 
attained by the expedition, and are worthy of and I earnestly recommend that 
he be advanced in rank one grade. Captain Elliott mentions in terms of high 
praise the conduct of First Lieutenants Lucas and Neville and Second Lieu- 


tenants Magill and Bannon.” 


In referring Huntington’s report to Rear Admiral Sampson, Com- 
mander Bowen H. McCalla, of the U. S. S. Marblehead, under date 
July 19, 1898, gives a revised version of several incidents. He says: 


“This report requires several corrections. 

“The blockhouse referred to on page 2 was burned by the gun fire from the 
Yankee on the 7th instant. 

“The position referred to on the same page was not occupied again after a 
small Spanish force had been driven away, when the Marblehead took per- 
manent possession of the bay on the 8th instant. 

“Early on the morning of the roth instant Captain Godrell, with forty 
marines from the Oregon and twenty marines from the Marblehead, examined 
the locality occupied by the marines, who arrived shortly after he had com- 
pleted this duty. On the arrival of the Panther Captain Godrell was sent on 
board to give Colonel Huntington the benefit of his observations. 
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“Referring to paragraph 4, page 2, the position occupied by the marines 
has been pronounced by Major-General Perez, of the Cuban army, on the 17th 
instant, to be the only tenable position on the bay which could be successfully 
held by a small force. He also stated that 5,000 Spaniards could not take it. 

“If the marine position is commanded by a mountain ridge, that mountain 
ridge is commanded in turn by the ten 5-inch rapid-fire guns of the Marblehead, 
and of such other ships as may be here. 

“The mistake of locating the camp between the main position and the out- 
post was corrected on the 11th instant, at my suggestion. 

“The expedition was suggested by Colonel La Borde, and the Dolphin was 
sent to cover the sea front of our force. 

“Twenty-three marines overcome by the heat were brought back by the 
Dolphin. 

“This exhaustion was due, I believe, mainly to the fact that the campaign 
hats of the marines were on the Resolute, and not in the marine camp. 

“The behavior of the officers and men of the marine battalion generally 
has been most gallant, and is in general worthy of all praise.” 


HEADQUARTERS First MARINE BATTALION. 
Playa del Este, Cuba, July 31, 1808. 


Sir: I have the honor to make the following report: After the action of June 
14 the enemy retreated farther up country and has never since annoyed us. 

On June 25, at 3 a. m., Companies C and E and about forty Cubans, under 
my command, crossed to the west side of Guantanamo Bay in small boats for 
the purpose of cutting off a body of the enemy who had been annoying small 
boats from the Marblehead in their search for mines. A landing was made, 
and the troops disposed to cut off any retreat of the enemy on the point, while 
the Marblehead watched the isthmus leading from the mainland to our position. 

A heavy patrol was then sent to search the point but none of the enemy 
were found, although unmistakable signs showed that a force of 100 or 150: 
had occupied this point a day or two before. 

This force reembarked at 7.30 a. m. and returned to the camp. 

The regular pickets have been maintained—fifteen men by day and a full 
company with all its officers by night. This line of observation is about 808 
yards to a mile from our position. One-half of this line—the left—is the same 
as that established on the roth day of June, when we first landed. The right 
half of this line has been drawn back to easier supporting distance. 

Sentries on each face of the fortified position occupied by us are main- 
tained, but I have reduced these materially from the number which were kept 
on duty from the 10th to the 3oth of June, inclusive. 

Strong scouting parties, in addition to those sent out by the Cubans, have 
been sent out frequently to examine-the surrounding country for the enemy. 

During the past few days water has been reported in the well at Cuzco 
which was filled up by our force after the affair on the 14th ultimo, as reported 
to you in my communication of June 17, but inasmuch as rations have been sent 
from here to the Spaniards in Caimanara it does not seem necessary to fill up 
the well, but it is being closely observed by scouting parties from this camp. 

The graves of our dead have beeen appropriately marked with headstones 
and a record placed in a bottle beneath the headstone in each case. 
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The strength of the battalion at this date is 515. Of this number 23 are 
commissioned and 482 enlisted; deducting 21 sick, leaves 484 available. 

Your attention is invited to the reduction in the strength of the battalion 
as shown by the muster rolls forwarded herewith. 

R. W. Huntincton, 
Lieutenant-Colonel U. S. Marine Corps, Commanding Battalion. 
THE CoLoNEL COMMANDANT UNITED STATES MARINE Corps, 
Headquarters, Washington, D. C. 


Capt. G. F. Elliott, whose conduct is so highly praised in Lieut.- 
Col. Huntington’s report, renders the following account of the fight 
at Cuzco: 

Camp McCAaL_ta, 
Guantanamo Bay, June 15, 1808. 
Sir: I have the honor to submit the following report: 


In accordance with your verbal directions, I left camp at 9 a. m. yesterday 
with two companies of the battalion, C and D, commanded respectively by 
First Lieut. L. C. Lucas and Capt.’ William F. Spicer, with an aggregate of 
160. men, and fifty Cubans under command of Lieut Col. E. Eugene Tomas. 
Colonel Laborde, Cuban Army, was also present, but without command. 

My orders were to destroy the well at Cuzco, about six miles from this 
camp, which was the only water supply of the enemy within twelve miles of 
this place, and the existence of which made possible the continuance of the 
annoying attacks upon our force in camp here. 

Two miles and a half from Cuzco half the Cubans and the first platoon 
of C Company, under Lieutenant Lucas’s command, passed over a mountain 
on our left, hoping to cut off the enemy’s pickets. In this we failed, and our 
force was discovered by the Spanish outpost, which retreated immediately and 
gave the alarm to the main body, whose headquarters were in a house at Cuzco. 

A high mountain separated the two forces at this point, and each attempted 
to gain its crest as a point of advantage.. In this we were successful, but were 
fired on heavily by the enemy from the valley, at a distance of 800 yards. This 
fire was replied to by the Cubans of the main body. Lieutenant Lucas, with 
32 men of his platoon and the remaining Cubans, came into the fight at 11.15. 
The other nine men of his platoon becoming exhausted were obliged to return 
to Camp McCalla. Lieutenant Bannon conducted the second platoon of C 
company just below the crest of the hill, out of fire from the enemy, leaving 
the narrow path, which was the only road, and making their way through the 
cacti. Just in rear of this platoon and following in single file was D company. 
The crest of the hill was in the shape of a horseshoe, two-thirds encircling 
Cuzco Valley and the well. The Cubans, C and D companies occupied one- 
half of this horseshoe ridge, while Second Lieut. L. J. Magill, with one platoon 
(50 men) of A company, came up from the valley on the opposite side, where 
he had been stationed as an outpost from Camp McCalla, having been attracted 
by the heavy fire, and believing his force necessary to our assistance, and oc- 
cupied the left center of this horseshoe ridge. As soon as he saw our position 
he sent one of his men around the ridge to report to me. For fifteen minutes 
we were marching under a heavy fire, to which no reply was made, to gain 
this position. By the use of glasses and careful search by the men, individuals 
were discovered here and there, and fire being opened upon them, they would 
break from cover to cover, and we were thus enabled to gain targets at which 
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to fire, which had been heretofore impossible owing io the dense chaparral 
in which the enemy sought successful cover. 

Many of the men fired as cooly as at target practice, consulting with each 
other and their officers as to the range. Among these were Privates Carter, 
Faulkner, and Boniface, all of whom did noticeable execution. This movement 
of the enemy gave Lieutenant Magill an opportunity to get in a cross fire, 
which was well taken advantage of. 

Having reduced the enemy’s fire to straggling shots, the U. S. S. Dolphin, 
Commander H. W. Lyons, U. S. N., which had been sent along the coast to 
cooperate with us if possible, was signalled to shell the house used as the 
enemy’s headquarters and also the valley, but she was so far to the front, 
having mistaken the valley intended, that her fire was in Lieutenant Magilll’s 
direction, driving him to the reverse side of the ridge. 

However, this shell fire started the enemy from his hiding places, which 
gave the other companies the opportunity to fire on them on the move. 

Signal was made to the Dolphin to cease firing, and Lieutenant Magill was 
directed to form skirmish line and move down the valley in front of him toward 
the sea. This was defeated by renewed shell fire from the Dolphin. 

The fight, which began at 11 a. m., was now drawing to a close, being over 
at 3 p. m. The enemy began a straggling retreat at 2 p. m., getting out of 
the valley as best they could. 

The fire of the force under my command was at all times deliberate and 
aimed, sights being adjusted and volleys were fired when sufficiently large 
bodies of the enemy could be seen to justify it. The two platoons of Company 
C, under First Lieutenant Lucas and Second Lieut. P. M. Bannon, were 
handled with the best of judgment. D company overcrowded on the firing 
line and men needlessly exposed themselves by standing in groups. First 
Lieut. W. C. Neville, commanding the first platoon, did his best with the men 
in front of him. Captain Spicer, commanding D company, was overcome by 
the sun on the top of the hill and had to, be sent on board the Dolphin. Lieu- 
tenant Neville injured his hip and ankle in catching his foot and falling down 
the mountain side after the fight was over. These accidents left Second Lieut. 
M. J. Shaw in command of D company, which he handled with entire satis- 
faction. Forty men left the crest of the hill at 3.15 p. m. under Lieutenant 
Lucas and destroyed the well and burned the house lately occupied by the 
enemy. Canteens were taken from the men still holding the crest and filled 
with water required by signal from the Dolphin. 

The marines fired on an average about sixty shots each, the Cubans’ belts 
being filled during the action from the belts of the marines, each having to 
furnish six clips or thirty cartridges. 

The loss to our force was one private of D company wounded slightly and 
ten or twelve overcome by heat. These latter were kindly taken on board the 
Dolphin and cared for. This ship rendered every possible assistance to the 
expedition. Two Cubans were wounded during the fight on the hill, one being 
accidently shot by Colonel Laborde by a pistol. 

While destroying the well the Cubans were placed up the valley from which 
the enemy retreated and began a noisy and hot fight with guerrillas who had 
not been dislodged. In this fight the Cubans lost two killed and two wounded, 
but killed five of the enemy. 

The march home began at 5.30 p. m., camp being reached at 8 p. m. 

From the best of information since obtained, which is believed to be reli- 
able, sixty of the enemy, among whom were two officers, were killed. The 
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wounded were numerous, but the wounds were probably light, owing to the 
range of 600 or 1,000 yards, at which distance all the explosive effect of the 
bullets are lost. Eighteen prisoners, including one lieutenant, were captured; 
about thirty Mauser rifles and a quantity of ammunition. 

Lieutenant Magill also captured a complete heliograph outfit and destroyed 
the signal station. This had been used since our arival here and could be 
seen at all times. Before closing I desire to commend Lieutenant Magill’s 
good judgment in coming up and the excellent manner in which he handled his. 
men. : 

Sergt. John H. Quick was obliged to stand on the open ridge under fire to 
signal the Dolphin, which he did with the utmost coolness, using his rifle with 
equal judgment while not thus engaged. My only regret is that E company, 
under the command of First Lieut. James E. Mahoney, which had been sent 
to us from an outpost near Camp McCalla when the heavy firing was heard 
there, was unable to report to me until 4 p. m. Had he been an hour and a 
half sooner, I am satisfied that the entire force of the enemy, which was about 
500 men, would have been captured. This delay was not due to any lack of 
zeal on his part. 

I have the honor to be, sir, very respectfully, your obedient servant, 
G. F. Extiortt, 
Captain, United States Marine Corps, 
Lieut. Col R. W. Huntincton, Commanding C Company. 
’ Commanding First Battalion of Marines, 
Camp McCalla, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba. 


HEADQUARTERS First MARINE BATTALION, 
Guantanamo, Cuba, June 18, 1808. 
Str: I desire to: make the following supplementary report: Upon leaving 
camp you asked me if I wanted an adjutant. I declined to take one, the com- 
mand being short of officers for duty; but having been notified that a Mr. 
Stephen Crane would be allowed to accompany the expedition, I requested him 
to act as an aid if one should be needed. He accepted the duty and was of 
material aid during the action, carrying messages to fire volleys, etc., to the dif- 
ferent company commanders. Very respectfully, 
G. F. Extiorr, 
Captain, United States Marine Corps, Commanding Company C. 
Lieut. Col. R. W. Huntincton, U. S. M. C., 
Commanding Battalion. 


U. S. S. MarsB_EHEAD, THIRD RATE, 
Guantanamo, Cuba, June 16, 1808. 

Str: I have the honor to inform you that on the 14th instant, at the sug- 
gestion of Colonel Laborde, the Cubans under the command of himself and 
Lieutenant-Colonel Thomas, supported by two companies of marines under the 
command of Captain Spicer and Lieutenant Elliott, routed the force of about 
300 Spaniards stationed in the pass between the marine camp and the south 
coast. 

One portion of the command advanced by the cliffs as far as the well and 
blockhouse, which I referred to in my No. 88, supported by the Dolphin. 

The other portion diverged from the coast line and advanced up the valley 
te the southeast, the two forces eventually uniting on the sides of the moun- 
tain in the vicinity of the blockhouse and well. 
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In this vicinity the Spaniards, numbering about 300, were encountered and 
driven from their position, sustaining a loss of between forty and sixty killed 
and one officer and seventeen soldiers captured. 

As the day was well advanced, it was not possible for our force to make a 
search for the Spanish wounded, and I fear that many were left on the field 


uncared for. 

We suffered a loss of two Cuban soldiers killed; six wounded, four of 
whom were Cubans. In addition, twenty-three marines were prostrated by the 
heat and, with the wounded, were transferred to the Dolphin, from which ship 
the force was also supplied with ammunition during the engagement. 

The well and blockhouse referred to, on the south coast, were destroyed 
and a set of heliograph instruments taken. 

The object of the movement was for the purpose of relieving the pressure 
on the marine camp by an offensive movement and it was, I believe, entirely 


successful. 
I need hardly call attention to the fact that the marines would have suffered 


‘much less had their campaign hats not been on the Resolute. 

I desire to call particular attention to the devotion of the Cubans to the 
cause of freeing their island, shown in so many ways, by stating that the last 
words of the Cuban who was shot through the heart and buried on the field 


were, “Viva Cuba Libré.” 
Inclosed, marked “A,” is a list of the Spanish soldiers captured. 
The second lieutenant, also captured, is Francisco Batista, of Guantanamo 


City. 
The marines who were prostrated by the heat were nearly all able to return 


to their camp early in the evening. 
Very respectfully, B. H. McCatra, 
Commander, United States Navy, Commanding. 


The CoMMANDER IN CHIEF, 
North Atlantic Station. 

The story of the Marine Battalion is thus continued in the Annual 
Report of the Colonel Commandant for 1898: 

“On the 5th of August the battalion embarked on the Resolute, 
which had been previously carefully fitted out as a transport as stated 
above, and on the goth of the same month sailed for the Isle of 
Pines. After sailing, the destination of the vessel was changed to 
Manzanillo, where the ship arrived on August 12. 

“On August 13, news having been received of the signing of 
the peace protocol, the town surrendered, and on the 14th the 
Resolute, with the battalion on board, sailed for Playa del Este. 
On the 18th of the same month the Resolute, having taken on board 
certain officers and men of the artillery of the Army, sailed for 
Montauk Point, at which place she arrived on the 23d. Having 
landed the army detachment, and getting a clean bill of health, she 
proceeded to Portsmouth, N. H., where the battalion disembarked 


on August 26.” 
From advance sheets of the History of the United States Marine Corps, 


revised and brought down to date by Major Richard S. Collum, U. S.-M. C. 
‘The volume will be published by L. R. Hamersly Co. in December, 1902. 





SERVICE 


Readers of the ‘‘ Untted Service,’’ 
are cordialiy invited to contribute to 
this department items of either fact or 
fancy, grave orgay, instructive or only 
entertaining; in short, any literary 
flotsam and jetsam likely to interest 
our subscribers. 


COMPANIONS. 


A French writer (whom I love well) 
speaks of three kinds of companions: 
pen, women and books.—Sir John 
Davis. 


We have companions, comrades mine; 
Jolly good-fellows, tried and true, 
Are filling their cups with the Rhen- 
ish wine, 
And pledging each other, as I do 
you. 
Never a man in all the land 
But has, in his hour of need, a 
friend 
Who stretches to him a helping hand 
And stands by him to the bitter 
end. 
If not before, there is comfort then, 
In the strong companionship of men. 


But better than that, old friend of 
mine, 
Is the love of woman—the life of 
life— ; 
Whether in maiden’s eyes it shines, 
Or melts in the tender kiss of wife; 
A heart contented to feel, not know, 
That finds in the other its sole 
delight ; 
White hands that are loath to let us 
0; 
The tenderness that is more than 
might ! 
On earth below, in Heaven above, 
Is there anything better than wo- 
man’s love? 


SALAD. 


I do not say so, companion mine; 
For what, without it, would I be 
here? 
It lightens my troubles, like this good 
wine, 
And, if I must weep, sheds tear 
for tear! 
But books, old friends that are al- 
ways new, 
Of all good things that we know 
are best: 
They never forsake us, as others do, 
And never disturb our inward rest. 
Here is truth in a world of lies, 
And all that in man is great and 
wise! 


Better than men and women, friend, 
That are dust, though dear in our 
joy and pain, 
Are the books their cunning hands 
have penned; 
For they depart, but the books re- 
main. 
Through these they speak to us what 
was best 
In the loving heart and the noble 
mind : 

All their royal souls possessed 
Belongs forever to all mankind! 
When others fail him, the wise man 

looks 
To the sure companionship of hooks 
—RicHarp Henry STODDARD. 
The Atlantic Monthly, June, 1877. 


Senator John F. Dryden, who is 
the president of the Prudential In- 
surance Company, gives the follow- 
ing interesting interview to the 
newspaper representatives, and for 
the benefit of the many Army and 
Navy officers insured in the Pru- 
dential we republish it here: 
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“As has been known for several 
days, the capital of Fidelity Trust 
Company is about to be increased 
from $1,500,000 to $3,000,000, the 
new stock being sold at $750 per 


share. This will result in giving the 
Fidelity Trust Company a capital of 
$3,000,000, a surplus of $13,000,000, 
and a considerable amount of un- 
divided profits, making this com- 
pany, from the standpoint of capi- 
tal and surplus, as large, if not 
larger, than any similar institution 
in the country. Sufficient of this 
new stock will be taken by the Pru- 
dential Insurance Company to give 
it, together with its very large hold- 
ing of Fidelity stock, the absolute 
control of that company. A very 
large portion of the balance of said 
stock-is to be taken by the Equita- 
ble Life Assurance Society of New 
York, which will give to that com- 
pany a very substantial interest in 
the Fidelity Company, and there- 
fore justify it in materially increas- 
ing its business with the Fidelity. 
The bulk of the new money thus to 
be received by the Fidelity Trust 
Company is to be used by it in the 
acquisition of a controlling interest 
in the entire capital stock of the 
Prudential Insurance Company. The 
officers of the Prudential have for 
a long time felt, in view of the ex- 
traordinary growth of that company, 
and of its future anticipated growth, 
that the time has come when, in 
justice to its four and a half mil- 
lions of policy holders, its control 
and future management should be 
safeguarded for all time in such a 
manner that neither the death of 
its officers nor any other agency 
that human ingenuity can foresee can 
endanger the rights of its policy- 
holders. When the company was 
smaller, and the stock was closely 
held, the need of such action was 
not so apparent. Unless something 
of this nature were done, the stock 
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of the compafiy in the years to 
come would necessarily become 
more scattered, and the control of 
the company more precarious. To 
accomplish this desirable result, a 
contract has been entered into be- 
tween the Fidelity Trust Company 
and a large majority of the stock- 
holders in interest of the Prudential, 
in which the latter have contracted 
to sell their holdings of Prudential 
stock, or as much thereof as may be 
necessary, to the Fidelity Trust 
Company, on or before May Ist 
next, at $600 for every hundred dol- 
lars of par value. It is provided in 
this contract, however, that the Fi- 
delity Trust Company shall offer the 
same privilege to every stockholder 
of the Prudential, so that as the 
Fidelity Company now owns one 
share of the Prudential Company’s 
stock, should every shareholder of 
the Prudential avail himself of his 
privilege to become a party to the 
contract, it would result in each 
Prudential stockholder selling to 
the Fidelity fifty per cent. of his 
holdings, which with the one share 
it now holds would give the Fidel- 
ity Company the desired majority 
of the Prudential stock. Those of 
the Prudential stockholders who do 
sign this contract will sell a suffi- 
cient pro rata amount, in addition 
to the fifty per cent. of their hold- 
ings, to make up for those who do 
not wish to sell any. While by this 
arrangement the Prudential Com- 
pany will control the Fidelity, and 
on the other hand the Fidelity will 
own a majority of the capital stock 
of the Prudential, the annual meet- 
ings of those two companies will 
be so arranged, and other arrange- 
ments will be so made that the Pru- 
dential will forever be the dominant 
factor, as of course it should be. 
The officers of the Prudential are 
united in their belief that this move 
is of the greatest possible benefit 
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to its stockholders, as well as to all 
of its policyholders and its great 
army of employes. The consumma- 
tion of this arrangement insures the 
ccontinuance of the present man- 
agement of the Prudential, both in 
its home office and in the field. 
The advantages of the plan to the 
trust company are too obvious to 
need comment. 

“It is expected to consummate 
this entire transaction between the 
two companies on or about Febru- 
ary Ist, 1903.” 

The plan described in the forego- 
ing interview has the unanimous ap- 
proval of the officers of the Pruden- 
tial. It is regarded by them as of 
the greatest advantage to all con- 
cerned in the Prudential’s manage- 
ment and the conduct of its business 
and it cannot fail to be to the great- 
advantage of the Prudential’s army 
of policyholders. 


“ONE, TWO, THREE.” 


It was an old, old, old, old lady, 
And a boy that was half-past three; 

And the way they played together 
Was beautiful to see. 


She couldn’t go running and jump- 
ing, 
And the boy, no more could he; 
For he was a thin little fellow, 
With a thin little twisted knee. 


They sat in the yellow twilight, 
Out under the maple tree; 
And the game they played I'll tell 
you, 
Just as it was told to me. 


It was hide and go seek they were 
playing, 

Though you’d never have known 
it to be, 
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With that old, old, old, old lady, 
And the boy with the twisted knee. 


The boy would bend his face down 
On his one little sound right knee, 
And he’d guess where she was hid- 
ing, 
In guesses one, two, three! 


“You are in the china closet!” 
He would cry and laugh with glee— 
It wasn’t the china closet, : 
But he still had two and three. 


“You are up in papa’s big bedroom, 
In the chest with the queer old 
key!” 
And she said: “You are warm and 
warmer, 
But you’re not quite right,” said 
she. 


“It can’t be the little cupboard 
Where mamma’s things used to be— 
So it must be the clothespress, 
gran’ma!” 
And he found her with his three. 
Then she covered her face with her 
fingers, 
That were wrinkled and white and 
wee, 
And she guessed where the boy was 
hiding, 
With a one and a two and a three. 


And they never had stirred from 
their places, 
Right under the maple tree— 
This old, old, old, old, lady, 
And the boy with the lame little 
knee— 
This dear, dear, dear old lady, 
And the boy who was half-past 
three. 
—H. C. Bunner. 
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ALBERT S. BARKER. 


Born in Massachusetts. Appointed 
from that State, October 25, 1859; at 
Naval Academy, 1859-61; in steam fri- 
gate Mississippi, West Gulf Blockad- 
ing Squadron, 1861-63; bombardment 
and passage of Forts Jackson and St. 
Philip, Chalmette batteries, and cap- 
ture of New Orleans, 1862; in attack on 
and attempted passage of Port Hud- 
son, March 14, 1868, where the Missis- 
sippi was destroyed, after which he 
joined the steam sloop Monongahela, 
and took part in the siege of Port 
Hudson, in the fight below Donaldson- 
ville and guerrilla fighting generally, 
until the river was clear. Promoted 
to ensign, February 22, 1862; detached 
from Monongahela, August 9, 1863, and 
ordered home in the Brooklyn, de- 
tached August 26, 1863; steam frigate 
Niagara, special service, September 29, 
1863, to February 22, 1864. Commis- 
sioned as lieutenant, February 22, 1864; 
flagship Lancaster, May 1, 1864, as flag 
lieutenant; transferred to flagship 
Powhatan, July 1866, while Lancaster 
was being repaired; witnessed the 
bombardment of the batteries at Cal- 
lao by the Spanish fleet under Admiral 
Nunez. Commissioned as lieutenant 
commander, July 25, 1866; returned 
home in Lancaster; detached, March 
18, 1867; flagship Guerriere and Quin- 
nebaug, S. A. Station, May 21, 1867, to 
July, 1869; monitor Terror, November 
25, 1869, to November 26, 1870; Wachu- 
sett, European Station, June 1, 1871, to 
June 25, 1873, Torpedo Station, Septem- 
ber 1, 1878, to July 13, 1874; while there 
fired shells with dynamite from 24- 
pound howitzers, using the ordinary 
powder cartridge, being the first one 
to fire dynamite in shells on this con- 
tinent, as far as known; temporary 
duty as executive of Intrepid, July 13, 
1874, to September 15, 1874; Naval 
Academy, September 15, 1874, to Feb- 
ruary 20, 1876, when was ordered to 
command the Palos, Asiatic Station; 
remained on her one year, when re- 
ceived orders to return home for ex- 
amination for promotion, but was 
detained at Yokohama, Japan, to take 
command of the U. S. S, Alert, and 


while in that vessel cruised among 
the islands in the vicinity of New 
Guinea and Dampier Straits, in search 
of a _ supposed shipwrecked crew; 
skirted and examined many islands, 


found the object of search, and re- 
turned to China via Amboyna, Ter- 
nate and the Philippine Islands; 
reached home, October, 1877. Com- 
missioned as commander, March 28, 
1877; Torpedo Station, summer of 
1878; lighthouse inspector Eighth Dis- 
trict, November, 1878, to January 
1, 1881; commanding monitor Montauk, 
July 24, 1882, to December 3, 1882, when 
was ordered to command the Enter- 
prise. While on this vessel ran a line 
of deep-sea soundings around the 
world, the casts being taken at inter- 
vals of about 100 miles. The line be- 
tween New Zealand and Magellan 
Straits was made between latitude 47 
deg. and 50 deg. south. On the way 
out, visited South Africa, Madagas- 
car, Zanzibar, Comoro, and the Sey- 
chille Islands; reached the Straits of 
Sunda six days after the great erup- 
tion of Krakatoa, when the accom- 
panying tidal wave swept into the sea 
the large town of Anjer and all other 
settlements in the vicinity; renderec 
such assistance to the Dutch author- 
ities as was possible; was present at 
Pagoda Anchorage, Min River, China, 
when the French fleet under Vice- 
Admiral Courbet sunk the Chinese 
men-of-war, destroyed the arsenal, 
and demolished the forts on each side 
of the river, 1885; returned home by 
way of Australia and New Zealand; 
detached from Enterprise, April L 
1886; lighthouse inspector, Second Dis- 
trict, October 1, 1886, to November 
15, 1889; Bureau Navigation, January 
1, 189. Commanded U §. 8S. Philadel- 
phia, July 6, 1892, to August, 1894; cap- 
tain Navy Yard, Mare Island, Febru- 
ary 11, 1895, to March, 1897; command 
u. 8, B. Oregon, March 20, 1897, to 
January 17, 1898; special duty, Navy 
Department, February to May 20, 1898; 
member of Army and Nav Board 
and War Board; commanded pro- 
tected cruiser Newark from May 21 
to August 6, 1898; was present off 
Santiago de Cuba July 1 and 2, par- 
ticipating in the bombardment on the 
latter date; commanded the Creme 
from August 6, 1898, to May 29, 

commanded Special ‘Service acaniean 
for the Pacific, consisting of battle- 
ships Oregon and Iowa, supply steam- 
er Celtic, distilling steamer Iris, 
colliers Scinda, Cassius, Aberenda, 
Sterling and Justin; squadron sep- 
arated off the Galapagos Islands, 
the Oregon and Iris continuing on to 
Manila. Commander-in-chief of Asi- 
atic Station from May 20 to June 20, 
1899, relieving Admiral Dewey and 
making the Baltimore the flagship 
after’ the 29th of May; assisted army 
in driving insurgents from the district 
between Manila and Cavite, the chief 
resistance being at Zapote River; 
upon arrival of Admiral Watson, June 
20, was detached. Promoted to Rear- 
Admiral, October 10, 1899;*°commandant 
Navy Yard and Station, Norfolk, from 
October 5, 1899, to July 16, 1900; com- 
mandant Navy Yard and Station. 
New York, from July 17, 1900, to date. 
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